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THE MARGERY MEDIUMSHIP 


SUPERNORMAL COGNITION, SUBJECTIVE 
AND OBJECTIVE 


BY L. R. G. CRANDON, A. M., M. D. 


Psychical research is familiar with the divergence in viewpoint 
between the spiritist who takes the control personality at its face value, 
as a possession from without, and the psychologist who insists upon 
regarding it as an outgrowth from within. This divergence is freshened 
and sharpened by M. Sudre’s newer and keener formulation of the con- 
cept adverse to spiritism, and by his newer and keener terminology. 
It seems evident that he is swayed by an emotional horror of the spirit 
hypothesis—this he betrays at every turn. It seems to me, too, that he 
plays with words. The mere christening of his brain-child with a jaw- 
breaking name gives it no added authority or plausibility. He does 
make a real contribution, nevertheless. 

Séance action presents three elements: (1) There is the “ proso- 
popesis ” which, genuinely in some cases, as I believe, or fictitiously 
in all, as M. Sudre insists, presents the picture of the presence and 
activity of a personality from another world. (2) There is the 
cryptesthesia, the display of knowledge or abilities which the medium 
could not normally own. (3) There is the physical action, the display 


of mechanical effects that go beyond what mechanistic science can 
explain. 
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M. Sudre presents this familiar analysis in a new way, and to such 
advantage as to put an added burden upon one who holds with the 
spirit interpretation of the phenomena—it were idle to deny this. 
Apparent possession, he points out, does occur freely without ac- 
companying phenomena of significance, and on a basis permitting its 
easy recognition as impersonation. Cryptesthesia does occur freely,’ 
and physico-psychic effects do occur, though less freely,” without alter- 
ation of the medium’s personality and without any other aspect of spirit 
control. It is then evident that, as he says, we must pause long before 
giving to these phenomena, in conjunction, any different interpretation 
from that which they receive when occurring separately—aumless we can 
show that the control personalities which we propose to take seriously 
are in some critical respects different from those which we are willing 
to accept as prosopopetical. It were a reckless spiritist who would 
fail to appreciate this situation and fail to appreciate its gravity. 

If any of the three aspects of mediumship may occur alone, we face 
a serious obligation to delimit them with the utmost precision when 
they occur together. Thus, Margery’s mediumship consists mainly in 
display of physical phenomena. In the light of what we have just said, 
we must state directly what might once have been taken for granted: 
that these phenomena present the prima facie aspect of spirit control. 
Likewise it becomes a matter for demonstration rather than assumption 
or definition, whether the control personality will stop with the physical 
manifestations, or will give us something to be recognized as a sub- 
jective side of the mediumship. In other words, it remains to determine 
whether the Walter prosopopesis will possess the cryptesthetic faculty; 
and whether it will give us any basis for leaving behind the generalities 
of M. Sudre, and arguing that this particular control is or is not 
a spirit. 

From an early date this mediumship has been characterized by the 


free whispered conversation of the control. Thanks to Dr. Richardson, 


we have proved that over long intervals of the séance, this whisper is a 
physico-psychic phenomenon. This brings us to consideration, from the 
subjective viewpoint, of what Walter says. His conversation is differ- 
ent from that of the average control, and sitters find contact with him 
a correspondingly new experience. He does not ordinarily sermonize, 
or pass out messages from one’s deceased friends; he simply takes a 
normal part in the social and scientific interplay. Believer or un- 
believer or straddler, the sitter goes away with a lively sense of having 





1The Kahn case (Journal A. S. P. R., October, 1925) will probably be the 
classical instance for a long time to come. 

2For a mere example, without any suggestion of classical character, see this 
Journal, May, 1926, p. 317. 
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met Walter; or, if he comes often, of acquaintance with him. Analysis 
of Walter’s discourse, whether in search of personal characteristics or 
merely of things which the psychic could not have known, will, there- 
fore, present a problem different from that arising in the case of Kahn, 
where the cryptesthesia is the whole substance of the sitting, or of Mrs. 
Piper, where the controls are so often submerged in the communicators 
or the communications. 

Our problem is, in fact, unique by reason of Walter’s outlook upon 
his own operations. He consistently pushes into the background any 
subjective possibilities that may inhere in the mediumship. He asserts 
that subjective phenomena are not his job; he maintains that, under 
orders, he devotes himself solely to experiments of physical order; and 
attempts by individual sitters to draw him in other directions are often 
met by vigorous affirmation of this attitude. These factors, however, 
are obstructive rather than wholly inhibitive of subjective matter. 
There has grown up, despite everything, a body of observations dis- 
playing what we take to be a subjective content of the mediumship. 
Of recent months, indeed, there has even been a turn toward phenomena 
that specificially involve a subjective side. 

These subjective elements must be classified according to their 
relationships with the physical aspects of the mediumship; but that is 
not all. For many years, it had been supposed by advocates of the 
spirit interpretation of subjective phenomena that the only alternative 
they had to meet was the telepathic one. This was bad enough; but it 
at least offered hope of determining the range of telepathy and setting 
up conditions excluding the possibility that the medium had tapped any 
lving mind within that range. Today we have concrete grounds for 
believing that the cryptesthetic faculty operates upon external facts, 
rather than upon mere external knowledge of facts; and that its range 
is nothing less than the entire universe of facts. The classification 
which seems most fruitful is, therefore, a double one, involving recogni- 
tion of four groups, to wit: 


A: Physical phenomena plus a subjective factor possibly 
telepathic. 


B: Physical phenomena plus a subjective factor from which 
telepathy is excluded. 
C: Pure subjective matter possibly telepathic. 
D: Pure subjective matter from which telepathy is excluded. 
The instances which I shall cite under these headings will be suggestive 
of subdivision. Thus, under A, we have a large group of phenomena 
vhich we may classify together as: 


A-1: Identification by Walter of objects known to a sitter 
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This performance has been given at 76 sittings; it is a current 
feature, so the number increases weekly. I will not describe the control 
against possible normal knowledge in the totally dark room by the 
psychic, since this will be covered in a contribution which Mr. Bird will 
shortly make to the current history of the case. I need only state here 
that this control is so rigid as to eliminate the question from all dis- 
cussion. Confederacy, the only refuge left the impervious skeptic, 
would call for participation by an absurd number of persons not known 
to Margery prior to their appearance in her séance room, plus a system 
of silent signalling between remote parts of the dark room. 

The more thoughtful skeptic will perhaps fall back upon visual 
hyperesthesia. On July 26th., 1925, Mr. Bird was present, but stayed 
out of the circle. During the entire séance he stood directly behind the 
psychic, controlling her hands by reaching over her shoulders, and 
controlling her head when necessary by contact with his own. His out- 
look across the circle therefore coincided with hers. The darkness was 
such that after an hour, he was still unable to observe the slightest 
silhouetting of the sitters at the far side of the circle; and I submit 
that if the psychic can see with her eyes under such conditions, this 
is itself a psychic phenomenon. 

During the period in question, a penknife, a magnifying glass in a 
leather case, some paper money, a purse, a hairpin, a shoe and a pair 
of scissors were placed on the table by one sitter or another, and all 
completely identified by Walter. A commutation ticket was stated to 
be a piece of card or paper, and a toothpick to be “ too personal ” for 
naming. No other objects were offered, so there were no failures. The 
hairpin was put out when a male sitter, called upon for a contribution, 
robbed his neighbor to subject Walter to a searching test. Walter's 
response was unusually prompt: “ Ha, Eddie; thought you’d fool me, 
did you? Laura, pick up your hairpin.” 

This performance stands apart from most of Walter’s identifica- 
tions of objects, in that several of the contributions were placed on the 
table remote from Margery, the identifications being made apparently 


by a pseudo-visual process, with no apparent contact. Usually, several 


objects are collected in a basket which is placed close to the psychic. 
under all control. The objects then, to such degree as their nature 
permits, are heard being handled by Walter’s teleplasmic terminals, 
identification proceeding by what is obviously a tactile process. Errors, 
though vastly in the minority, are always instructive. Thus a card- 
‘ase and a pocket-book may be mixed; a $20 gold piece was called a 
half-dollar, the error being at once corrected; automobile licenses are 
confused with calling cards; etc., etc. 
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nt Walter’s treatment of the objects handed out for identification is 
rol always brilliantly consistent with his claims of personal identity. Thus 
the in dealing with a smal] barrette, he said that it was from a lady’s hair, 
vill but not a comb—the failure to name it being decidedly a masculine 
ere touch. By failure actually to name an object of recent design, or in 
lis- some other detail of his description or comment, he frequently shows a 
tic, state of knowledge corresponding closely to his date of death. Doubt- 
wn less a sufficiently intense study might produce the same result on a 
tem basis of impersonation; but the showing made here is an extremely 
consistent one, and in any event I find the more direct explana- 
sual tion easier. 
ved A-2: Description of conditions in the dark room, known to a sitter or 
the within a sitter’s subconscious range of knowledge 
and Under this category, I suppose I must deal only with physical 
out- conditions in the room which would not be known to the psychic if 
bai she were engaged in fraudulent operation. This bars any statement 
itest which Walter makes as to the condition in which we will find the scales 
bmit on the coming of light, the manner in which the bell-box will behave 
this in the next episode, etc. But if I make this concession, it must be 
understood that I do so merely as a convention, and not because of 
In ® @ absence of control at critical moments, It must be appreciated that 
par § this is a concession, in that an important part of our contact with 
dall 9 Walter and our sense of his presence comes through the living 
ed to parallelism between what he does and what he says. 
= Perhaps the most frequent item under this head arises when Walter 
Phe (or a sitter) calls for some piece of apparatus; but nobody knows in 
age the dark where it is. As an alternative to turning on the red light 
Iter’s Band looking for it, Walter often tells us where it is. Lest one think 
1 mes B of this as normal knowledge, the product of careful observation prior 
7 to the séance, I must say that the faculty works with reference to 
tifica- Bf objects handled by sitters before or during the séance in such a way 
m the Bf as to defeat this explanation. 
rently Remarks like “ What are you looking so glum about ?” or “ Why the 
everal mile?” are often thrown at sitters by Walter and always acknowledged 
yehie, ff as pertinent. As a measure of the range of this faculty, we have tried 
— lumerous experiments such as holding up a hand and asking Walter 
ninals, 





iow many fingers are open; and in general he can answer such questions 
only after teleplasmic contact. The generalization has been hazarded, 
and accepted by Walter, that the bodily conditions which he can sense 
ina sitter without contact are those paralleling a state of mind. 

Yet at times he clearly transgresses this limitation. Thus he re- 
marked to a very frequent sitter: “ Judge, that’s an odd bracelet on 
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your arm.” There was a bracelet, and none knew it save the wearer. 
On another occasion,® Walter knew that the bell-box had been tampered 
with in a very specific way; and he made an accusation of guilt which 
has never been successfully disproved. 

With the identification of objects Walter often displays what we 
may best recognize as a psychometric faculty. One of several objects 
in the basket for identification is often associated correctly with one of 
the sitters, or described in terms of association or use rather than by 
name. A clothespin which I deposited so quietly that not even the 
person carrying the basket knew of its presence led Walter to protest 
against bringing in “this thing from Harvard.” It was in fact one 
used by the group of “ excessively young men” in their attempts to 
cast discredit upon the mediumship. 

B-1: Identification by Walter of objects known to no sitter 


This was first tried with playing cards. In the dark and at random, 
a sitter placed a card on the table from the deck in his possession; 
Walter named it; and it was so disposed of as to permit subsequent 
checking. In this way Walter named eight cards, making no errors in 
the denomination of pip cards, two errors as between kings and jacks 
which he complained presented a tough problem, and one error as be- 
tween spades and clubs. 

If one were to attempt this by trickery, in real darkness, one would 
fall back upon some variation of the following procedure: The per- 
former abstracts eight cards from the pack, secreting them on his per- 
son and memorizing their value and order. This deck, lacking eight 
cards, is given to the sitter who is to officiate in the séance room, or 
substituted for one he already has. As he, in the dark, places cards 
on the table, the performer must defeat the hand control sufficiently 
to recover his concealed cards, one by one, and effect their substitution. 
It is just the good old pellet-switching trick, slightly adapted. At the 
end, after the “ identified ” cards are restored, the deck is still short 
the cards which have been put out during the séance and which the per- 
former now has; and these must be restored before any examination of 
the deck is made. 

When identification of cards was first effected by Walter, there was 
scope for the above fraud, té the extent that the deck was an old one, 
of unknown history and not previously examined. It had been taken to 
the séance room by a sitter to offer, in toto, as an object of identifica- 
tion; the change in plan was a last minute inspiration, put into effect 
after consulting Walter. Hand control was believed to have been effec- 








3 Bird: Margery, the Medium; p. 430. 
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tive throughout; but obviously the deck can and should be so handled 
in preparation as to rule out fraud independently of this question. In 
addition, the séance being primarily for other phenomena, the psychic 
was wearing, for head control, a head-band with one small spot of 
luminous paint on the forehead. This was believed to be too dim to 
play any role in card identification ; but subsequent experiment demon- 
strated that cards could be read in total darkness by such a light, and 
that the probable errors were just those made on this first attempt by 
Walter. It goes without saying that card-reading has since then been 
done by Walter only in the complete absence of luminous controls. 

The following procedure is now employed: Any sitter is permitted 
to go out and buy a new deck, bringing it in with him and taking it to 
the séance room with the Government seal intact and without ever 
letting it pass out of his hands. In the séance room in total darkness, 
he breaks the seal and removes cards from the deck at random, one at 
atime. He places a card on the table, not even knowing whether it is 
face up or face down. Within twenty seconds Walter names it; the 
sitter who has placed it recovers it and disposes of it in such manner 
as to make it possible to jot down (one can easily manage so much, in 
the dark) that the six of diamonds (say) is now alleged to be in Mr. 
A’s custody. Each subsequent card goes to a different sitter and is 
duly recorded. The process continues until each sitter has a card; and 
the explanation by confederacy would then require that every person 
present be in the plot and that the back-pattern of cards to be brought 
in be known in advance! In twenty-seven séances, totalling at least 200 
separate identifications, Walter has made no error of any description 
while using this method. Once he drew the trade-mark card, and for 
identification read off the one word of large letters—GUARANTEED 
—which it carried. 

This accident led to another type of experiment. The sitter brings 
to the séance any magazine; and in the dark he tears out an advertising 
page at random and puts this on the table. Within thirty seconds 
Walter reads the words of larger type or characterizes the picture. 

The latest development here comes with the introduction by Dr. 
Richardson of some large wooden numbers and letters, made for 
children’s games. They are four inches high and an inch in square 
section. When first brought in (Jan. 5th., 1926), the psychic did not 
see them beforehand and did not know what was in the box. Under the 
control which Mr. Bird will describe in his coming article to which I 
have already referred, the utmost leeway for hand or foot motion was 
two inches, for the head three inches. Dr. Richardson took letters out 
of the box, in the séance darkness, and piled them up, without order. 
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on the shelf in front of the entranced psychic and far out of her reach. 
One could shortly hear them being handled, necessarily by the tele- 
plasmic terminals. Walter proceeded to pick out letters which he 
needed to spell words and names, the action being accompanied by 
running fire of his inimitable humorous comment. Then he picked 
cut letters at random, naming each as he threw it at a sitter. Mr. 
Hill asked for a number if there were one; Walter threw one at him 
with the statement that it was a “2.” The sitters could not quite 
tell in the dark whether it were a “2” or a “5” but later examina- 
tion showed Walter to be correct. On this night there were no errors 
in his identifications. Asked how he did it, he replied: “ By feeling 
them, just as you do.” Occasional errors, as K for M, are of a sort 
to bear this out. The experiment has been repeated forty-nine times 
as I write, and is repeated almost every time we sit. Owing to the 
size of the letters, it is easy for a sitter to pick them up and present 
them on the shelf or in the basket, grasping one limb of the wooden 
piece between two of his fingers in such way as to have no slightest 
idea what character he is handling. The psychic can not see the letters 
nor by any possibility touch them. 
B-2: Description of dark-room conditions unknown to any sitter 

Only rarely can we state confidently the utter ignorance of all 
present of any given physical fact of the séance ensemble. Cases occur, 
however, usually in connection with derangement of the physical ap- 
paratus provided for Walter’s psychic work. The earliest incident 
which I recall is one* where an electric mechanism under wrap and seal 
was stated by Walter to be inoperative and found to be so. The same 
thing recurred in Dr. Comstock’s apartment,” in connection with his 
contact table. Walter has called attention to the fact that the bell-box 
spring was broken; he has explained a hiatus in his work by informing 
us that the basket was caught between the chair and the cabinet. 

In general one must refrain from citing Walter’s knowledge of the 
outcome of his experiments, in deference to the obvious scientific pro- 
prieties ; though we look forward to the day when, in mediumships that 
have been through the fire as has this one, common admission of validity 
will make it possible to study with profit such points as this, which must 
today be passed by. But we have one instance where Walter’s knowl- 
edge of results was so hopelessly beyond what the psychic could have 
known on any theory whatever that I include it here. , 

The date was in May, 1925. A photograph was being taken in the 





4 Bird: Margery, the Medium; p. 289. 
5 Ibid., p. 400. 
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h. hope of showing ectoplasmic formations. At Walter’s signal, Mr. 
e- Conant discharged the flashlight, following which, no sitter could do 
he other than await the development of the plate. But Walter spoke up: 
dV “Oh, pshaw; that one won’t be any good; Aleck® got in the way.” ; 
ed And on developing the plate, where the table and the psychic and the i 
Ir, adjacent sitters ought to appear there was found nothing but a form- 
im less white blur, I will not insist too strongly upon Walter’s version of ‘ 
ite what happened to spoil this picture. Upon the supernormal charater i 
a- of his knowledge that it was spoiled, I insist. I emphasize, also, the : 
rs utter detachment of the psychic from the normal side of the photo- 
ng graphic procedures, in and out of the séance room. : 
yrt We come now to the incidents where, with no relation to the physical q 
1es part of the séances, Walter has displayed a knowledge which the psy- ) 
he chic could not have had. There is a large body of this sort of thing q 
nt from the early history of the mediumship which is satisfactory to me, i 
len which I would not cite to another because it involves things that I or , 
est others might conceivably have told the psychic. We must defer some- 4 
ers what to the critic who is not satisfied that we can be one hundred per 
cent certain of what we may and may not have said at various times in 
her presence. Thus in one of our very first sittings my paternal grand- 
all father communicated for the first time. I greeted him and expressed - 
nn regret that in life we had not had more in common. Quick as a flash d 
ap- he shot back: ** Have you forgotten the cookies?” The reference was q 
vs to my grandmother’s cookies, which he and I used to steal out of the 
#F crock when I visited their house. I am wholly confident that I never 
sill mentioned this to Margery or to any third person who might have 
his relayed it to her, and that my parents were ignorant of the facts and i 
hit hence could not have revealed them. But I recognize the element of ; 
ing fallibility here; so I tell the story merely as illustrating the sort of {i 
thing which I withhold, and I emphasize this by postponing until after 
the this narrative the subhead to which we now come: 
yro- C-1: Relation by Walter of facts from outside the s€ance room, a 
hat known to some sitter but not to the psychic f 
sae Walter once addressed the recipient of the bracelet item, above, in 
we the words: * Judge, you nearly lost your life today in that taxi in Park 
ie Square. You didn’t see how close to the edge you were—you were too 
me busy reading that book.” This described with all precision an incident 
of the afternoon, occurring at a time when we are very certain the g 
i psychic was not in Park Square. The Judge and certain other sitters q 


seem particularly amenable to this sort of thing; other sitters whose 





Ney > le 


°“That is to say, Captain Cross. See Margery book of preceding references, 
p. 14; also the present text, p. 332 below. 
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daily routine would appear to offer much greater scope for it seem quite 
impervious. Undoubtedly the sitter must make a contribution of some 
sort in episodes of this character—a contribution which with some 
persons is possible and with others not. 

Despite his repugnance to “message bearing,’ Walter now and 
again reports the name and some incident out of the earth life of a 
discarnate whom he states to be present for a given sitter. He has to 
his credit brilliant successes with total strangers, and no actual error. 
With sitters appearing in “ Who’s Who” he always gives names and 
events, sometimes of extreme personal significance, which could not have 
been got from the volume named. Once we sat for over an hour with 
no phenomena; next night Walter explained that his whole attention 
had gone to keeping order among some “ wild women ” who had come 
(from his side) with one of the sitters; and this was found to be bril- 
liantly applicable. In the presence of sitters with a history of séance- 
room inhibition quite unknown to. any of us, we have had blank or 
disturbed sittings of the sort which the history would have called for. 
It is obviously impossible within these limitations of space to make any 
rigorous showing in behalf of the psychic’s essential ignorance of all 
these factors; so I make no attempt to do this, contenting myself with 
general description. 

Mr. Bird gives permission to cite the following outline of his best 
experience of subjective content with Walter, and he checks up my 
account thereof.‘ In two sittings with another medium, 500 miles from 
Boston, he encountered a spirit control who stated himself to be Walter; 
who in some ways displayed good Lime Street technique, of a sort not 
to be got by reading the literature, At the first opportunity, and with 
all care to reveal nothing, Mr. Bird questioned Walter in Lime Street 
about this. While refusing to state clearly that it had not been he, 
Walter gave the atmosphere of a cryptic denial. But the vital feature 
was his knowledge, displayed incidentally in the conversation, of what 
had occurred in the remote sittings. He knew the medium’s name, and 
pronounced it correctly, though such feat involves a barbarous angli- 
cization of a pure German name, which could not possibly be given 
correctly from the mere spelling. He knew the name of a spirit control 
who functioned, and in a general way what she did and said. He knew 
that the pseudo-Walter did a lot of swearing. He had a detailed 
knowledge of the medium’s appearance and mannerisms, though 
Margery had certainly never seen him; and he had correct general 





7 This and other references of the present article to my experiences and observa- 
tion are made with my consent, and with my endorsement of the facts as Dr. 
Crandon gives them.—J. M. B. 
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information about the status of another sitter. Finally, as a sop to 
the advocate of the telepathic interpretation, I add that he gave an 
estimate of this mediumship agreeing in every detail with Mr. Bird’s 
unexpressed judgment. 


C-2: Relation by Walter of facts from outside the séance room, 
unknown to any sitter but known to some outsider 


The new category is made out of deference to those who cannot 
agree as to the possible range of telepathy. The best incident is rather 
parallel to the last one. A telegram arrived from A. W. G. in Buffalo: 
“ Ask Walter what night this week, if any, he was in Buffalo; and what 
happened.” That evening Walter replied: “I was at the Buffalo circle 
Friday; I whistled ‘ Souvenir; they may not have heard it all.” A. 
W. G. comments on this: “ During our sitting Friday, three of us heard 
the first two bars of ‘ Souvenir,’ apparently from no mouth in the 
room.” Possibilities of collusion are sufficient to prevent this narra- 
tive from attaining first scientific rank; but it and Mr. Bird’s experi- 
ence at least suggest possible future experiments under better control. 
I may point out that in numerous other recorded cases, the psychic 
operator seems to have a rather good idea of the degree to which his 
supernormal sounds have gone across; so that we line up well, here, 
with the general case. 

Less striking intrinsically but stronger in its critical aspect is an 
incident wholly localized in Boston, Dr. S. was expected at the sitting 
in his own car; he failed to appear. During the séance there were 
noises in the street, obviously from an automobile but otherwise indeter- 
minate. Walter said; “ Your friend is at the door. He came in a taxi. 
[Contrary to expectation.] He looks like a woolly bear. He looked at 
the house and went away; but he will be back” [prediction]. Ten 
minutes later Dr. S. rang the bell. His car had broken down; he had 
finished the trip by taxi; uncertain of the house number, he looked in 
vain for a door-plate; then he drove round the corner to consult a 
directory. He wore a shaggy new fur coat. 

Coming to group D, where the possibility of telepathic explanation 
does not exist, we face a difficult problem. In the absence of a careful 
staging, with careful elimination of all possibility that any living person 
may know the facts involved, we cannot come into this classification 
save through predictive incidents. We have never attempted this 
elaborate staging, so I am reduced to such episodes of prevision as the 
three years of the mediumship afford. They are numerous; but few or 
none are free from obvious weak points. The one that comes nearest 
to the standard is Walter’s prediction (June, 1924) that one of the 
intimate circle would “ pass over ” inside four months, realized through 
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the death of Mr. Alexander W. Cross in September. But Aleck was 
known to have a bad heart, and the probability inherent in this fact 
was in some measure increased by the inclusion of the six others of us. 

Others of Walter’s predictions, while verified, have been too vague 
in their statement. Thus, he told Mr. Bird of “ great changes ” within 
a year, and made it plain that he was talking of Mr. Bird’s career in 
psychical research. Within less than the year, Mr. Bird had left the 
Scientific American and taken his present position; but may we cer- 
tainly connect this outcome with the prophecy? On the whole, while it 
is clear to me that Walter often engages in successful prevision, | 
cannot blind myself to the fact that this is the poorest-staged of all 
his subjective achievements. 

In classes A and B, control of the psychic is of paramount impor- 
tance. Once it is clear that such control is adequate, the supernormality 
of these elements is established. For classes A and C we have to 
consider the telepathic possibility. But taking these classes on their 
merits, it seems to me that telepathy is a harder explanation than either 
of the alternatives : 

(1) That there is at work an extension of physical perception, 
something to which the term metagnomy is applicable; or 

(2) That we have to do with a separate entity, freed from certain 
of the physical limitations which circumscribe our own apperceptive 
powers. 

When we line these groups up beside B and D, I should think the 
inadequacy of the telepathic theory to cover al! that occurs would react 
upon its acceptability as covering a fraction of what occurs. As for 
these two latter groups, the alternatives which they present are some- 
what different. Apparently we are to choose between: 

(3) <A form of cognitive exaltation in the living psychic, the exer- 
cise of which is usually unrecognized ; or 

(4) A thinking entity, functioning consciously on a plane where 
the time factor operates differently from here; where perhaps time 
constitutes a new dimension, rather than an inflexible indication of mere 
sequence. 

If we elect alternative (3) here, we still need the remarks about the 
time factor from (4). At this point we find ourselves come by another 
path to a common conclusion with M. Sudre: that in our metapsychic 
field we have use and necessity for the latest developments of orthodox 
science, Only we see, as M. Sudre does not, that these relativistic 
doctrines are quite as essential to the spiritistic philosophy, that they 
harmonize quite as strongly with it, as when superimposed upon his 
prosopopetical dogma. So if he regards it as an advantage to find his 
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philosophy so strongly parallel with ultra-modern physics and mathe- 
matics, this is an advantage of which spiritism at once and easily 
robs him. 





The experiments along the lines suggested are well-nigh infinite. 4 
These experiments present a side of the Margery mediumship which is 
only just beginning. Taken with the mechanical demonstration that 
Walter’s voice is independent of the psychic’s anatomy and physiology, 
and with all the other advances which we make from time to time in i 
the physical aspect of the investigation, this holds out a new and strong 
suggestion of the presence in the room of an intelligence not any part 
of any sitter. This intelligence, we know, functionates in a state of 
being so different from the one in which we consciously act that we 
have only today discovered it, and still have the utmost difficulty in 
seeking a glimmer of comprehension of it. The very fact, to one less 
emotionally motivated than M. Sudre, might even suggest a reason for 
believing that the intelligence which we find at work in the said state of 
heing is something other than an outgrowth from the medium. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND SCIENTIFIC 
OPINION ' 
















BY RENE SUDRE 
Editor, Revue Métapsychique, Paris 





Being given the honor of lecturing in the amphitheater of medicine 
at the College of France, where Claude Bernard taught, I have thought 
it suitable to place myself under the aegis of this great psychologist 
by quoting for the practice of metapsychists—but even more for that 
of their adversaries—the imperishable methodological pattern which he 
has given us in his Introduction a la Médecine Expérimentale. For a 
beginning, he sets down two invaluable maxims: “ The first condition 
which a scientist should fulfill who engages in the investigation of 
natural phenomena is to free his mind wholly from philosophical mis- 
givings ;” and “ We must understand that what our theory stamps as 








‘Our contributor on March 22nd delivered a lecture at the College of France. in 
Paris, under this title. This lecture was under the auspices of the School of Psy- 
chology, of which the president is Professor d’Arsonval, of the Academy of Sciences. 
It was heard by a very select audience, including a considerable number of men of 4 
science. The text has not yet been published in France; but in the article herewith P 
M. Sudre has abstracted its essential parts for the benefit of our American readers. 
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absurd is not always impossible in fact.” These two wise recom- 
mendations, formulated in 1865, apply admirably to the present-day 
detractors of psychical research. 

Claude Bernard has also said that “It is never necessary to 
repudiate an exact and adequately observed fact.” Now the facts of 
metapsychics are reported by scientists who, from Crookes to Richet, 
are entirely accustomed to observe natural phenomena. Why, then, 
does their incorporation into academic science meet such resistance? 
The reasons for this are of several sorts. 

We have, first, the fear of miracles resulting from two centuries of 
scientific culture. Since Voltaire, * old women’s tales ” have carried no 
credit. This is altogether fortunate, in general; but disbelief has its 
limits and what seems absurd may be true. Even in Voltaire’s age, 
there were currently accepted as scientific truths a multitude of things 
which we regard today as “old women’s tales; and conversely, we 
have promoted to the rank of scientific truths certain “ old women’s 
tales ” of Voltaire’s epoch—Galvani’s dancing frogs, for instance, or 
Mesmer’s “mummery.” It is certain that the phenomena of meta- 
psychics are of supernormal character; and hence they appear to be 
miracles of a sort, in derogation of the laws of nature. But the modern 
scientist insists that nature’s laws be held inviolate, and has such 
horror of their derogation that often he will not even pause to ask 
himself whether such an affront is not merely an apparent one. Science 
has a passion for phenomena which can be repeated at will in the 
laboratory, under conditions which can be altered at will to facilitate 
examination of the facts; is it not because of this that Mme. Curie has 
been unwilling to interest herself in metapsychics? Clearly the physics 
and chemistry of radium, as reported through the readings of the 
electrometer, constitute a domain wherein rigidity of determinism is 
matched by the investigator’s complete control of the phenomena. But 
when we turn away from brute matter to climb the ladder of existence, 
when we come to deal with organism and with mind, we find the phenom- 
ena less and less subject to repetition at our will—perhaps because 
their causation is more complex, perhaps because causation is actually 
a variable. Under such conditions, we encounter more and more of 
anomalous facts. There exist natural phenomena which we can neither 
reproduce in our laboratories nor observe at our own will. Psychology 
teaches us that in automatisms of the human being, the superior activity 
of the mind goes beyond all laws. And finally at the top of the scale, 
metapsychics seems to show us a transcendence of thought which 
triumphs over physiological limitations and even, in some measure, over 
those of time and space. 
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Right here we touch the secret of the opposition which we encounter 
in men of science trained in the school of nineteenth century thought. 
They judge metapsychics in advance according to a materialistic pre- 
judice under which matter is everything and mind an “ epiphenomenon ” 
—that is, as the poet puts it, “a shade, a breath, a nothing.” Their 
incredulity is a systematic one, for metapsychics disturbs their concep- 
tion of the world and therefore they will have none of it. We may quote 
to them another passage from Claude Bernard: “It is better to know 
nothing than to have a mind occupied with fixed ideas, centered upon 
theories for which confirmation is perpetually being sought, to the . 
neglect of everything that does not fall into the mold.” 

In even lower degree it is the same systematic materialism that 
inspires all writers of the hour who watch with jealous eye over the 
revival of old superstitions. Even in the century past, their severe 
censorship was at work. When Pasteur sought to show by experiment 
that spontaneous genesis of life did not occur, he was the object of 
just the sort of indignation and ridicule with which we are now familiar, 
He was pictured as enslaved to the church, as the defender of biblical 
theology, as the adversary of science and progress. And the great 
man never ceased his reiteration that “ This is not a matter of religion, 
or philosophy, or atheism, or materialism, or spiritism; it is a question 
of fact.” Metapsychics says, with Pasteur: “ It is a question of fact!” 

Before discussing the reality of these facts, the adversaries will rise 
to remark that whether occurring somnambulistically or mediumistic- 
ally, the phenomena in question are branded with superstition ; that they 
are strongly characterized by the charlatanry of those who produce 
them and the intellectual mediocrity of those who preach them. This 
reproach is a valid one. There have been many charlatans in psychical 
research; likewise there have been many credulous and ill-instructed 
minds, drawn only by the mystery of the thing. And there are many 
books in which anxiety about the hereafter runs away with scientific 
spirit and even with common sense. It is doubtful whether one could 
count, in French, as many as ten serious works upon the subject. And 
finally, it must be said that in France there exists an insurmountable 
aversion to spiritism, due to the way in which Janet, Binet, Flournoy 
and other psychologists, materialistic and spiritistic indifferently, have 
clearly established the origin of its illusions. Following this, our 
savants in their ignorance of the subject confuse psychical research 
and spiritism, to the immense damage of the former. 

But in spite of it all, the subjective phenomena of metapsychics 
more and more are finding acceptance, With these, the case is not at 
all the same as it is with the physical phenomena, which the skeptics, 
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always without any direct experience, persist in regarding as fraud. 
Without dwelling too long upon this question, I can only point out that 
there have indeed been fraudulent operators; but that these have been 
quickly unmasked by the investigators, because the authentic phenomena 
are of such character that it is not possible to confuse them with their 
counterfeits. When I have been privileged to work with genuine sub- 
jects, I have been at a total loss to understand how anybody can enter- 
tain the hypothesis of trickery, in the presence of phenomena which 
are incapable of fraudulent reproduction under the given conditions. 
But those who attack metapsychics with such passion have never ex- 
perimented; they do not even use the method of historical criticism 
which would enable them to eliminate a multitude of legends like Home’s 
fraud at the Tuileries in the presence of Napoleon III, or Richet’s 
mystification at the Villa Carmen. 

Aside from the fraudulent practice which the true experimenter 
must be able to recognize at once (as Dr. Osty and I did in the 
‘ase of Albertine, whom we exposed at the Institut Métapsychique), 
there occurs the unconscious fraud which we find at times with valid 
mediums. This is a venial thing, easily explained psychologically, and 
easily prevented by a little effort. The principle must be laid down 
and held to that when the subject cheats, it is the fault of the investi- 
gators, who have not practiced an adequate control. If Erto cheated, 
for example, it was rendered possible for him to do so because his hands 
were not held and he was left free in the dark, two or three yards from 
the other sitters. The metapsychist has no undue attitude of accep- 
tance; no emotional prejudgment taints his verdict; he is not easy to 
fool. But this does not prevent him from showing due consideration 
to the medium, nor does it put him under any obligation to surround 
himself with that atmosphere of suspicion so fatal to the production of 
phenomena. If Margery were to bring her mediumship to Paris for 
judgment, she would well see that our methods of investigation retain 
all sympathy without foregoing any of the duties of control. 

But why, we are so often asked, are these phenomena to be observed 
only in the darkness which is so favorable for illusion and fraud? The 
metapsychists, too, ask this very question when they see that certain 
of their subjects are practically powerless to produce phenomena in 
ordinary light. They find a rational explanation in the chemical prop- 
erties of light, which we know to be inimical to cellular metabolism and 
to the reproduction of life. Since this strange stuff which flows from 
the body of the teleplastic subject is, or at least appears to be, her 
very substance, and since in any event it seems to possess the properties 
of living tissue, we can understand that it might shun the actinic wave- 
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lengths in favor of a less active region of the spectrum, such as the red 
wave-lengths which are required by the photographic plate. But we are 
none too confident of this explanation, for the reason that physical 
phenomena have been obtained in artificial blue light, and even in 
natural moonlight or sunlight. We therefore ask ourselves whether 
the fear of the light may not be simply a tradition, a subjective factor 
due to the extreme suggestibility of the average medium. And experi- 
mental attempts have been started to overcome this bad _ habit. 
Schrenck-Notzing no longer sits save in light sufficiently intense to 
permit close observation of the development of the phenomena and of 
every slightest movement of the subject. 

The skeptic is accustomed to say that these phenomena are merely 
the tricks of prestidigitateurs. If they were but a little better ac- 
quainted with the literature they would know that the greatest tele- 
plastic mediums have been examined by the greatest prestidigitateurs, 
and that the latter have been forced to bow to faculties of a ditterent 
order than their own art. We may recall the endorsement of Alexis 
Didier by Robert Houdin, of Slade by Bellachini, of Eusapia Paliaaino 
by Rybka and Carrington, and Maskelyne’s loss of a lawsuit which 
hinged upon his claims to be able to reproduce by artifice the materiai- 
izations of Archdeacon Colley. More recently, two conjurers who had 
made war against all physical mediums, Mr. Dingwall of the British 
and Mr. Price of the American S. P. R., have been definitely convinced 
as a result of séances which they have had at Munich with Willy. Of 
all this our adversaries say nothing. Nor do they say a word to indi- 
cate that, except for Maskelyne who paid dearly for it, the prestidigita- 
teurs have never met the challenge to reproduce the phenomena 
artificially, wnder the identical conditions—that is to say, under con- 
ditions making impossible the use of the hands or of apparatus. 

But then, we are asked, why is it that the physical phenomena 
always fail to occur before the commissions of inquiry which have been 
formed from time to time for the purpose of examining these claims? 
We reply that this statement is inaccurate. Since the old days of 
animal magnetism there have been numerous committees of scientists 
who have examined somnambulism and mediumship and who have ad- 
judged the phenomena arising out of these states to be authentic. In 
1831, after five years of work, a committee designated by the French 
Academy of Medicine approved a favorable report by Dr. Husson, 
medical head of the chief hospital, and further recommended the en- 
couragement of magnetism as “a very curious branch of psychology 
and natural history.” Much more recently, in 1908, after three years 
of investigation with the aid of recording apparatus, the General 
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Institute of Psychology, which includes in its membership such scientists 
as d’Arsonval, Gilbert Ballet, Bergson, Curie, Branly, etc., similarly 
approved the report of Professor Courtier, of the Ecole des Hautes- 
Etudes at the Sorbonne, setting forth the reality of the physical 
phenomena produced by Eusapia Palladino. 

To be sure, there have been times when scientific examination has 
been unsuccessful, as it always is when premature. When it is so, it 
always gives way to the passionate expression of public opinion, which 
unfortunately is not without its reaction upon scientific judgment. 
For if we could grant that the scientist puts off every prejudice when 
he enters the laboratory, he puts them on again when he leaves it; and, 
in all things not of his own special field, he becomes a human being 
again, subject to the same affective reactions and capable of the same 
injustices. We may take as example the two Sorbonne verdicts of 
1922 and 1923 on the mediums Eva C. and Gouzik. Examined by four 
Sorbonne instructors, MM. Dumas, Piéron, Lapicque and Laugier, 
Eva gave results which were not wholly negative, inasmuch as on two 
occasions there were the beginnings of phenomena, namely, the pro- 
duction of ectoplasmic substance from the mouth. But the investigators 
intimated plainly that this substance was something previously ingested 
and regurgitated by the medium, This was the only presumption which 
their experience as physiologists and their almost total ignorance of 
the production of metapsychic phenomena permitted them to make. 
Had the process but been able to develop, they would have seen that 
this strange substance, which they could only take to be chewing gum, 
was in constant motion; that it would undergo transformation before 
their very eyes, in bright light, with astonishing rapidity; that it would 
take forms for all the world similar to the creations of life; and finally 
that it would disappear in the twinkling of an eye. With equal ease 
they could have determined that no merycism occurs in Eva; that is, 
that she cannot ruminate. And finally, they would probably have seen 
that the substance does not invariably issue from the mouth; that it 
comes also from other parts of the body, and not necessarily even from 
any of the anatomical openings. 

According to Mme. Bisson, who was present at the Sorbonne sittings 
without being one of the investigating group, the honorable professors 
did not respect the rules which long experience has imposed upon meta- 
psychists who wish to get the maximum yield from their subjects. 
Appropriate mental conditions, such as sympathy and courtesy and 4 
confidence (more or less feigned if necessary) in the medium’s sincerity 
and in the prospects for successful séances, were always lacking. It is 
necessary to “harmonize the fluids,” as the spirits put it; or, in the 
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language of psychology, to create a favorable autosuggestion on the 
subject’s part. The reality of communication between minds explains 
to us how, when these conditions are not fulfilled, when the subject is 
surrounded by an atmosphere of suspicion and incredulity, he almost 
always remains barren of results. 

With Gouzik we have to do with a man whom long experience had 
made rather indifferent to the influence of the psychic atmosphere. 
It was not at all this factor that came into control in his Sorbonne 
séances with Professors Langevin, Rabaud and Meyerson. On the 
contrary: Gouzik produced well-marked phenomena, but these were 
attributed to fraud although the investigators had been unable to show 
the least delinquency on Gouzik’s part. And yet, if we are to give the 
séance records their face value, nothing could have been easier than for 
experienced metapsychists to detect the fraud that was alleged to have 
occurred, Given Gouzik’s position between two controllers holding his 
hands, it is contrary to the laws of anatomy that he should be able to 
turn his chair through an angle of 130 degrees, that he could touch his 
neighbor’s cheek with his foot, or that he could displace by 75 centi- 
meters (30 inches) a basket standing 110 centimeters (44 inches) 
behind him. The report of these sittings leaves us but two alternatives: 
either an incredible negligence by the controllers, leaving the subject 
practically free; or else a gross physical absurdity. It is to this latter 
alternative that I prefer to turn—the more so since I have experimented 
personally with Gouzik many times and under wide variety of conditions, 
as much in Paris as in Warsaw. I have established, with him, move- 
ments produced at a distance of two meters (614 feet), under skilled 
control of his hands and feet. I have also obtained with him phenom- 
ena whose very nature forbids the theory of fraud: certain lights, for 
example, which move about in the air at heights inaccessible to the 
medium, on premises strange to him, and which in no way resemble 
the lights that I have seen in chemical or physical laboratories or in 
the conjurer’s repertoire. Better yet: I have worked with Gouzik in 
a room where, through an arrangement of mirrors and lights, I could 
without his knowledge observe the slightest movement on his part. And 
not alone have I failed to find any occasion for suspicion at the instant 
when telekinetic movements were being produced at a distance, but I 
have observed concomitant phenomena about the medium (passage of 
shadows behind him, for example) which even more emphatically ex- 
cluded any supposition of fraud. 

Honest investigators have thought their suspicions confirmed 
through the fact that the manifestations have ceased when Gouzik’s 
legs have been held. But the medium was fatigued at the time and suffer- 
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ing from an abscessed tooth. For so capital a contra-proof as this, 
scientific prudence requires a large number of experiments, In reach- 
ing the very most trifling conclusion in physics, chemistry, biology, 
we do not hesitate to repeat an experiment a hundred times; and this 
would be much the more so in a case where we were ignorant of the 
necessary conditions. Patience is the rule in matters of science. In 
metapsychics more than in any other science, certainty results from 
a long familiarity with the phenomena, whose very essence lies in their 
rarity, their complexity, and the uncertainty of their production. 

The whole scheme of committees, especially of committees of skeptics, 
cannot for these reasons give good results, and is again invalidated 
from reasons having to do with the psychology of the committees them- 
selves. One can try mixed committees of the sort proposed by Marcel 
Prevost; but with certain guarantees relative to the duration of the 
tests and the publication of the results. Geley wanted these experi- 
ments to last three years. That is good; but the project might be 
abandoned after one year. The better system in the present state of 
our studies is still that of individual demonstrations. We know how 
Schrenck-Notzing has in this way convinced more than eighty univer- 
sity professors and scientific notables ; and it is to this that we owe the 
current progress of metapsychical ideas in Germany. In France, too, 
Geley employed a similar method, and obtained the signatures of 34 
Parisian notables in attestation of Gouzik’s phenomena. At the 
moment, unfortunately, we have no interesting subject at the Institut 
Métapsychique; and Dr. Osty’s attention is accordingly directed espe- 
cially toward the purely psychological phenomena. 

The strongest argument which we can bring to bear against our 
adversaries is that their negation is an a priori one; that is, that it 1s 
simply a state of mind, arising out of no conscientious examination of 
the facts. For this is the extraordinary, the incredible situation: all 
the opponents of metapsychics, in France at least, are those who have 
not seen; and those who clamor most against us in the press are exactly 
those who have never tried to see. Professor Pierre Janet, who is in n0 
sense to be charged with complaisance in this respect, gives a severe 
lesson to those objectors when he says: “there are very few men of 
science of sufficiently narrow minds to deny completely the legitimacy 
and the necessity of these studies.” We may permit ourselves the 
remark that he employs the wrong tense when he adds: “ such work will 
lead gradually to the discovery of a whole world of new phenomena, 
physiological and psychological.” This is not a matter of the future. 


but of the present or even to some degree of the past; and he should 
so use his verb. We have already, if not all the material for a new 
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physiology and a new psychology, at least the tools for demolishing 
the old physiology and psychology. 

A most reassuring fact is the complete and unwavering adhesion 
of those who have verified with all care the reality of these facts. 
It is not without point to repeat: metapsychics has no renegades. 
And herein is the proof that metapsychics is not a mere assent to 
a doctrine, but rather the determination of various groups of 
facts. These facts are always there, rebellious and recalcitrant; 
they bide their time and their time always comes. They force them- 
selves upon an increasing number of people who have been skeptics 
in good faith. We may say at the present time that mental meta- 
psychics,” which is to say telepathy and clairvoyance, are no longer 
seriously denied by anybody. Two members of the Academy of Sciences 
have been examining them; Daniel Berthelot and General Fermé. In 
Europe we have a notable movement in favor of these studies in the 
universities and in scientific circles. ‘Following the resolution voted 
by the Warsaw Congress, metapsychists have been striving before all 
else to eliminate every moral, mystical and emotional element, and 
consequently to separate metapsychics from spiritism. This is not an 
act of hostility against any religious belief; it is an act of vital neces- 
sity. An eminent French scientist has said to me: “ We will come to 
vou only if you let the dead sleep!’ 

The formula is excellent: we must let the dead sleep in peace. The 
day when we stop calling them, they will stop speaking through the 
mediums’ mouths; but this will in no wise prevent the mediums from 
showing us their striking powers of the human mind. It is these 
faculties of man in the flesh that it is necessary to bring within the 
domain of science. On this point we can be full of confidence. It took 
Pasteur twenty years to revolutionize biology; it will take perhaps 
fifty years, perhaps a hundred, to revolutionize psychology and 
scientific philosophy, to overthrow materialism; but that does not 
matter. ‘The movement once started will never stop. Older generations, 
hostile through mental habit and long inertia, will pass on and be re- 
placed by younger ones of more open mind. “ We must modify and 
change our ideas to keep pace with the advance of science,” advises 
Claude Bernard. So much the worse for those who do not change. As 
for us, we are not propagandists for a “ new revelation.” We do not 


seek the support of the masses. Our recompense is to have grasped 


“The expression “subjective metapsychies ” employed by Richet does not seem 
‘ome a proper one, since there is nothing of introspection in metapsychies. These 
phenomena are observed from without by the experimenter, and are accordingly ob- 
lective. There is but a single metapsychies and it is objective, regardless of whether 
it deals with the phenomena of clairvoyance or those of telekinesis-—R. S. 
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new truths, to have delved deeper into the great mystery of the nature ha 

of the mind. We would wish, however, to have a scientific audience. re 

We demand but a simple effort of good will—yes, let us say it, of ps 

honesty; for it is not honest to deny without trying to examine fairly, th 

And to the dogmatist we offer this last word of Claude Bernard: * The pr 

truly scientific mind ought to make us moderate and tolerant. We all mé 

know in reality very little about things and we are all fallible in the mé 

face of the immense difficulties involved in the investigation of natural ms 

phenomena.” fo 
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(Conclusion) an 

ou 

We now have to go into the last step of complete materialization. of 

In the literature of the subject it is given the highest place, as in the wh 

phantom forms of “ Katie King,” as “ Bien Boa,” the productions of th 
Mme. Esperance, the heads of Eva C. and above all the phantom 

creations of Franek Kluski. Although I do not go into these phenom- co! 

ena, I will not say that I regard them as incredible, even though they ha 

are highly disputed over. I do not know them from personal obser- fig 

vation, however, and I will hold myself to what I have myself seen, for by 

that I can go into with complete assurance. Among the living forms or 

that I have seen myself with Rudi and Willy Schneider are stumps, to 

claw forms, and comparatively well-formed hands. To the operator K., the 

who employed conjuring tricks as well as genuine mediumship, there Tc 

belong stumplike or noselike forms and lobed, forked, grey seizing fir 

organs, Their undoubted presence gave me the basis for the actual cle 

foundation of a theoretical treatment of materialization problems. me 

Let me mention too, that in Braunau I saw indications of entire figures fa 

which appeared as grey pillars in the opening of the curtain. However, an 

they allowed no finer differentiations or constructions to be recognized. su 

When we put ourselves on the ground of the Ideoplastic Hypothesis, a sit 


materialization is an idea, an imagination, a concept become real. I ba 
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have been able to make many other groups of observations with Willy, 
regarding his trance personality “ Otto,” to show that an intelligent 
psychic potential has a part in the creation of materialized forms, and 
that these results are not to be regarded as simple fantastic chance 
products. It happened that in the period of a sitting during which a 
materialization of good consistency occurred, the medium regularly 
made molding or kneading movements with his hands as if he had a 
mass before him out of which he was fashioning the desired materialized 
forms. In a few cases, when he succeeded in making a kind of a hand 
with stiff points and immobile, close pressed fingers, he made, in time 
to the music, similar hand and finger movements as if to loosen up the 
stiffness in the materialization. Must we not think of the hypothesis 
of psychic doubles? In all cases we have to assume that a narrow 
psycho-physiological connection exists between the materialized form 
and the body of the medium. In the united report with Schrenck- 
Notzing on the investigation with Willy we find that with teleki- 
netic phenomena, there occur synchronous movements of the hands or 
the upper part of Willy’s body, which accompany the movement or 
raising of objects. The whole experience reminds me of an incident 
from daily life: when we wish to describe any object as impressively 
and forcefully as possible to a person, in a conversation, we reinforce 
our verbal description with expressive movements of our body, especially 
of the hands. We draw or construct, to a certain extent, the picture 
which is in our minds in order to express it as forcibly as possible to 
the other person. 

Various research workers have proved again and again that a 
connection exists between the medium and the materialized form. Some 
have chosen to call it a sort of “ navel cord,” which unites the embryonic 
figure to the creating body of the medium. If this connection is broken 
by movements of the hand or other object across the field of activity, 
or if it is roughly torn away, either temporary or lasting bodily injury 
to the medium results. This fact has been repeatedly misunderstood by 
the skeptical, who have seen in it the unmasking of a frightened medium. 
To the experienced, the assumption of a substantial (even if not always 
firm) and tangible linking between the medium and the materialization is 
clear, since they know that the streaming forth of power from the 
medium towards the field of activity results on the other hand in the 
fact that any irritation set up in the working field is accompanied by 
an effect upon the medium. Definite observations with Willy, upon 
such things as the circular movement of his right arm at the close of a 
sitting, speak for the fact that a part of the external emanation flows 
back or is “ reabsorbed ” in the body of the medium upon his awakening. 
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It is attested to also by “ Otto,” who appears to have an astonishingly 
good grasp of all the processes, just as if he were a sensitive who could 
see the streaming back of the emanations. If that component of the 
vital power which normally is reabsorbed, is destroyed by seizing, or by 
sudden lighting, and its return to the body thus prevented, experience 
shows that a long breaking off of positive sittings may occur. It 
is possible that the substance so lost is slowly regenerated in the 
medium’s body. 

What characteristics do the materialized forms of Willy show? 


Have we any definite standpoint from which to recognize the structure 


of a materialized hand, for example? Our knowledge on this point is 
still quite defective. Single observations of subjective nature, objective 
proof like photographic plates, impressions in plastic substances—all 
these give us somewhat disconnected ideas which do not permit a deep 
insight into the nature of materialized creations, Yet until the present 
it has not been possible, and it will not at once be possible, to analyze 
a materialized form during the time it is stored up in a human, animal 
or plant body. 

If I should arrange the characteristics of materialization as I have 
seen them in Willy, during a long series of researches with Schrenck- 
Notzing, the result would be as follows: 

1. The materialization arises out of a primordial substance 
which is mostly invisible, but sometimes luminous. In about four 
years of sittings in the past I have plainly observed how an 
already formed hand has differentiated itself in a few seconds 
out of an apparently freshly formed gaseous cloud. 

2. The materialization shows timidity for light and contact. 
It poises itself hesitatingly in the cone of light from the red lamp, 
and covers itself gladly with the cloth provided, the working field 
for research purposes. 

3. The appearances and forms of materializations are very 
different. Near to the dark, black-green paw-like production 
which was poised on the lighted spot on the table in order to take 
objects away from there, I saw in strong red light hands appear 
already formed and with lifelike fingers. Then again only claw- 
like forms appeared, one with two forked projections, the other 
an organ which resembled a hand with a missing thumb, but with 
stiff fingers. It could seize and lift objects, but could not carry 


out fine executions. Then again there appeared only a longish, 
conical stump which only produced contacts, raised a smal] table 
in the air or shoved it into the light and rocked it visibly. 

4. Bodily contact with the materializations, as it could be 
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ascertained from touches, at first gave the sensation of a resistant 

substance filled out with a distinct supporting material and per- 

haps with occasional suggestive rappings. But a second time, in 

a strong sitting, a beautifully formed hand came under observa- 

tion. Once it felt absolutely as if a living hand with fingers 

stroked me on the forehead. The feeling was so lifelike as to be 

quite deceptive. I might mention here that I touched with my 

hand a similar materialized hand of Rudi’s and obtained the sensa- 

tion of touching a tender silky form. Besides, I was sitting as 

control of Rudi, and upon my wish I was touched in the face by a 

hand which came toward me from the direction of the red lamp, 

like a moving, five-fingered shadow.‘ With agent K. also, I 

succeeded in touching a materialized form. As I have already 

described in my book on “ Parapsychological Knowledge,” I re- 

ceived the impression of a stumpy member, two-lobed in front, and 

notched, Its external covering felt as if made of fine dry leather, 

and its consistency reminded me of a somewhat edematous ampu- 

tation-stump. With Agent K. it rarely formed a complete, finger- 

bearing hand. It was usually a stumpy, lobed or crinkled seizing 

ck- organ with which he could accomplish great telekinetic phenomena, 
such as movement of tables or even somewhat heavier objects. 

nee 5. <A definite power is to be attributed to active materialized 

our forms which produce movement at a distance. When Agent K. 

an raised a forty-pound table to the height of two meters from the 

nds floor ; when in a sitting with Willy a twenty-pound piano stool was 

raised in an oblique path over my head; when a handkerchief held 

act. at one end by a sitter was snatched away, a very common occur- 

mp, rence, ete, etc., a considerable intensity of force must have been 

field applied. We know very little of the finer mechanics which governs 

the power manifestations of materialized organs. According to 

very the intelligence “ Otto,” the working organ often seeks a solid 

tion rough support, such as a carpeted floor, in order to prop itself, 

take from this, against the object. On the other hand however, one 

pear often gets the impression that the telekinetic materialization is 

law- suspended freely in the room. As yet we know very little as to 

ther where to seek the fixed point from which the force manifests its 

with activity ; nor do we understand the immediate connection between 

arry the firm end-organ and the point of emission; or how the power 

gish, is conducted and whether this is finally developed almost autono- 

able mously at the place of formation of the materialization, or whether 


1 be | _ ‘This may be compared with Mr. Price’s report in the Journal, January, 1926 
( See also Journal, March, pp. 149 and 170. 
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it must be referred back to the medium. Even if we accept Craw- 
ford’s contribution with Miss Goligher as a correct outline of the 
mechanical possibility, we still know very little about it. Biolog- 
ically the activity of the force is still entirely a puzzle. 

6. A characteristic property of materialized forms which we 
have merely touched upon is their sudden origin, and just as sud- 
den disappearance, leaving no remaining trace. It is not a slow, 
gradual growing up to complete expression, but a sudden flowing 
together to a visible and tangible form. The biological process 
which permits organs endowed with life processes to be formed in 
a few seconds from apparently amorphous and almost invisible 
substance is still completely unknown. One must almost assume 
that the arising organ be already laid out in the fluid substance, 
so that it needs only a kind of crystallization process, in order 
to let solid material originate for a time, in the constructive 
framework of an idea. As I have already attempted to describe, 
the slow, and immensely complicated embryogeny of a living en- 
during organism leads on to permanent production, while here in 
materialization anatomical imageries arise which serve only for the 
display of a fleeting vision, or for the production of definite tele- 


kinetic movements. If the dream is dissipated whose form had 
become real in a materialization process, then also the tangible 
production which had arisen, fades away, apparently into nothing, 
In other words, it dissolves again into the invisible substance out 
of which it has arisen. Can we say more, today, about these 
fleeting and perishable life-creations? 


7. Another property of materialization which occurred re- 
peatedly in the phenomena complex of the Schneider brothers, 
and which is characteristic with other mediums also, may be 
reported here. It is the fact that end-organ materializations— 
called also teleplastic end-organs—give the appearance of having 
only a part of the fore-arm materialized, in the case of hands or 
hand-like organs. Thus the main importance of the creative 
potential is laid upon the end-organ. Here we come upon a very 
interesting problem, one which we might designate as the economic 
use of materials (see Griiber, referred to above). In the course of 
a sitting, especially one of telekinetic phenomena, when there arise 
only stump and claw-like lifting or seizing organs, if the wish is 
made to have a hand materialized, a more or less fine differentiation 
of end-organs occurs, which in favorable cases almost produces the 
illusion of a human hand. Here, as said above, the wish of the 
research helpers plays a definite role in the character of the sit- 
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tings. Perhaps it has an active psychical influence on the medium, 
as auto-suggestion. I am again reminded of the “ Rods” and 
“‘ Supports ” in the investigation of the engineer Crawford, of the 
already developed hands, of the complete phantoms in the spirit- 
istic family circle of the Schneiders in Braunau, of the almost 
stereotyped repetitions of primitive, but handlike seizing organs 
by which the favorite phenomenon of the floating handkerchief was 
caused in the Schrenck-Notzing series of researches. In these 
cases suggestively determined influences from the circle act on the 
subconscious of the medium, and express themselves in the form 
of materializations. It should be noted also that the range of the 
end-organs is limited suggestively, and that it can be determined. 
Schrenck-Notzing from his experience is of the opinion that the 
limits of the range of teleplastic end-organs is about 120 centi- 
meters (four feet) from the right shoulder of the medium. That 
appears to be correct for his sittings. In Braunau, where a 
systematically scientific manner of sitting was lacking, and where 
the marvelous ability of the intelligences “ Olga” and “ Otto” 
was unrestricted, the range is much larger. I observed a freely 
moving hand-form, in a Rudi sitting, in the transfer of a picture 
from a place on the wall which was a good three meters (ten 
feet) from the medium, to my knee, which was about two meters 
(six and a half feet) distant from him. We see that there is no 
regularity governing this, and that the apparent rule is often 
based on a suggestive influence. On the other hand it is under- 
standable that the Schneiders, with the nature of their phenom- 
ena, should find the range of their materializations somewhat 
restricted. The intelligence ‘* Otto,” who seems to understand all 
the processes strikingly well, declares that upon too great ex- 
tension the end-organ, having no stability, disappears. ‘“ Otto” 
states further that in an experiment such as the taking of a 
handkerchief off the table, the seizing of which would demand at 
least two substantial members, first only the farther end appears 
to be materialized. Here also the beginning of the material- 
ization is from the distal end. 


I shall allow the subject to rest on these examples from my own 


personal experience. There are a great number of subjective phenom- 
ena which have accumulated during a hundred or more sittings with 
the Schneider brothers, that I might mention here, but they would lead 
into the “ unfathomable.” I have therefore attempted to limit myself 
to a few of the more important points. As the reader has noticed, my 
subjective observations mentioned here are in the main such that the 
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skeptical critic would be given no further opportunity to be allowed to 
sound his call for objective proof obtained by physical-physiological] 
methods and so to get further support for his skepticism. To such a 
skeptical attitude it can be said that I have not made these observations 
as a single individual, but that the phenomena were seen as such, in 
the course of their production, by the rest of the participants of each 
sitting; and still further it may be replied that the sittings with Willy 
and Rudi Schneider, in which strong processes can be produced, are 
marked by the presence of phenomena of an unusually unobjectionable, 
visual, acoustic, and tactua]l type. These occurrences within the 
bounds of the united physico-psychic happenings permit the most in- 
teresting and lively glimpses of telekinetic and materialization proc- 
esses. At the same time the control methods introduced and practiced 
by Schrenck-Notzing cut out every possibility of fraudulent deception. 
And thirdly, every experienced parapsychic investigator knows that 
mediums must be especially reared and trained for definite investiga- 
tional methods. Willy and Rudi serve the purpose of proving the 
actuality of parapsychic happenings. The power, diversity, and clear- 
ness of their phenomena have persuaded conscientious and careful 
observers to a further investigation, and to a growing understanding of 
an uncommonly important and active sort of the significance of thes 
processes of nature. 

Let us summarize: As investigators of nature we are persuade: 
today that telekinesis and materialization fit into the picture of the 
world of biological phenomena, among the important known facts. 
The biological fact which we encounter here, in its general aspects and 
when the hypothetical missing links between the individual phenomena 
are filled in, consists in this: that in the body of the entranced medium 
under the influence of an apparently foreign intelligence, or under the 
animistic conception of a split ego, there is a definite substance, the 
nature of which we do not understand, which can be freed. This 
material, characterized by us also, out of our ignorance, as a fluid 
efflorescence or as a physico-psychic power or emanation, comes out 
of the medium, through definite places of exit from the body. This 


outflow from the body is in general invisible, although in exceptional 


‘ases, sensitives assert that they can see luminous radiations. The 
emanations, as we shall call them briefly, deposit themselves in the 
experimental field of action, avoiding light as much as possible, and 
choosing the most undisturbed places, and form there the invisible 
foundation for materialized forms. The emanations show the charac- 
teristic sensitivities of living forms. The kinetic power inherent in 


the emanations is guided by purpose and shows itself in the movement 
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at will of objects within the field of activity. As long as the part of 
the emanation used for movement is so little concentrated that it 
remains invisible, kinetic phenomena result only on light, easily moved 
objects. With the increase or thickening which can be observed step 
by step, the intensity of the movements and the amount of power 
increase. 'To the observers, visible materializations vary from trans- 
parent, grey shadow-like forms, often with lobed surfaces, sometimes 
already giving the idea of a seizing organ, up to distinct limb-like forms 
of settled consistency, which in their highest development simulate 
living human organs. On this account it has been said that in the 
Braunau phenomena, both telekinesis and materialization rest on the 
same principles. This idea receives support from such investigators 
as Schrenck-Notzing, Crawford, Ochorowicz, ete. 

The medium is intensely concerned, physically, in the materialized 
creation. This is shown by his bodily condition as observed by his 
control. Pinches, shakes, rhythmic arm movements, groans, etc. prove 
it. The trance personality governing the medium is aware of the 
dispersal of objects in the field of activity, of the strength, direction, 
and capacity of the force, and even of the physical behavior of those 
in the circle. This is due, apparently to a kind of clairvoyance or 
clairtactance, if one may coin a word.*® The intensity of the power 
output from the medium, as well as the stage of development possible 
to a materialization appears to be dependent upon limitations of either 
psychie or physical nature which influence the subconsciousness of the 
medium in great degree. That is an important fact. The psychic 
momentum plays a decisive role in materialization problems. It is 
necessary to prove therefore that the sitters also contribute some vital 
force for the formation of the fluid substance. Crawford thought he had 
proved this by weights taken before and after the sittines. 

The fluid substance as well as the materializations developed from 
it are extraordinarily sensitive to light and contact. This sensitivity 
of the fluid emanation is a proof that the substance is not of a purely 
physical kind, but possesses an important vital component,” which is 
distinct from the living substance. It is this vital component which 
controls the building of the visible and tangible materializations so that 
they may give an impression of being human forms. Living substance 
is taken from the body of the medium, perhaps also from those of the 


—.~ 


‘The German original reads Hellfiihligkeit, and of course denotes a supernormal 
functioning of a tactile or paratactile sense, bearing exactly the same relation to 
ordinary touch that clairvoyance and clairaudience bear. respectively, to ordinarv 
vision and hearing. We apparently need a word here, so I have taken the liberty of 
grafting one upon Mrs. Rhine’s translation —J. M. B. 

®Entelechy? See Journal, April, 1926, pp. 193 ff. 
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sitters, and from this material embued with the properties of life, an 
intelligence, whose seat we assume to be in the medium, either in his 
split ego, or in his trance personality, forms structures, according to a 
definite concept or idea. These ideas may be purely spontaneous or 
may arise from the influence of external suggestion, and the patterns 
of the forms are taken from the human body. Thus we see before our 
eyes a physico-psychic creative and developmental process occurring 
which produces, not living, enduring forms, but only allows momentary 
creations to arise which spring up quickly like thought, and then vanish 
again into nothing. 

I know very well that this description of materialization processes 
which I have given bears the stamp of superficiality. Not perhaps, 
because I have used questionable observations in the tracing out of the 
repeated forms, or because the descriptions show gaps, which arise 
from the will and the necessity of limiting the material on account of 
space and clarity; not because I have only given my own observations 
on two or three mediums. No, the ground for the superficiality lies 
in this, that we as yet know almost nothing of the character and the 
causes of these, one may almost say amazing processes, and that the 
great scheme of nature still lying visible and tangible before us and 


playing before our eyes in a hundred ways, produces for us one puzzle 
after another. Indeed a certain similarity forces itself upon us be- 
tween the vitalistic concept of the origin, the development and the 


organic and psychic processes of living organisms, whether men, animals 
or plants. It is not without good grounds that the great natural 
philosopher, Hans Driesch, has stood for the actuality of parapsychic, 
and especially paraphysical phenomena, since he sees in them a tangible 
confirmation of his views; he finds in materialization a formative idea 
becoming a tangible actuality, just as his “ Entelechy ” produces the 
formative and organizing principle in nature. However, the whole 
problem will fit into our conception of natural science, which of course 
dominates us, only with the greatest difficulty since our otherwise well 
established physical-physiological-psychological experimental research 
methods fail in the analysis and evaluation of this problematic material. 
We know, for example, nothing definite about why in this or that per- 
son physical mediumship occurs; nor do we know the inner processes 
in the human body which release the physical-vital power; nor the 
causes which lead to the emanation of it; we suspect” that they bear 
some relation to the sexual sphere and we feel most certain that any- 
thing organic which possesses its psychic component in the trance per- 

10 A highly ultra-conservative statement, in view of certain facts of the Willy 


and Eva C. mediumships which must be known to the author; together with numer- 
ous facts, inferences and suggestions from other cases —J. M. B 
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sonality of the medium will register itself therein. But we know 
practically nothing of the relationships and physiology of the emanated 
substrata, or of many other things in conection with it. 

Shall we on this account lay our hands in our laps, turn ourselves 
from the problem, in our capacity of investigators of nature, and 
leave the whole field to the occultists and spiritists who consider the 
phenomena as sufficient in themselves and are concerned only with their 
documentation as extra or super-human realities; instead of, less 
fortunate than they in our critical, wearisome, though often resultless 
striving, attempting to bridge the gap between the known psycho- 
physiological world and the parapsychical phenomenon-complex? No, 
forever no! We dare not tear the slender thread which links us to 
these puzzling processes, we dare not close our ears to the inner voice 
which always calls to us again that we are standing close on the 
threshold of a universally significant knowledge. What is the physical 
chemist most of all busied with today? The question of the nature of 
matter, which with the deeper penetration of human knowledge seems 
to resolve itself more and more into mere motion. And what do we see 
in paraphysics? The formation of matter from what appears to be 
nothing, or better the transforming of invisible matter into visible 
and tangible forms. Yes, we see still more. We see the self embodiment 
of an idea, which, after the manner of the processes of natural develop- 
ment builds up with incredible rapidity living forms which show 
purposive functions, and behave intelligently. Do we know then that 
out of paraphysics we may not be able to form a definite knowledge 
on the question of matter and of life; whether in our patient searching 
and investigating an unexpected way may not open which will lead us 
on; whether a door may not open through which new light can penetrate 
to us? Let us free ourselves from every prejudice which can swing us 
over to a one-sided world-outlook, a biased scientific attitude; let us 
sharpen our gaze and open our minds that the field of phenomena whose 
reality we investigate can influence us without limitation or handicap. 
And we will progress. There are many things that clamor for ex- 
pression on this point, but scientific scruples forbid their being 
stated here. 

The task undertaken in this brief discussion was to show as clearly 
as possible the status of the problems created for biology by the 
phenomena of materialization and to include with a statement of a few 
important experimental facts, the reflections they call forth. If these 
lines give a picture of the state of things, even though imperfect, and 
ring out even a small part of the whole complex of phenomena of 
materialization, this task will at least have been justified in some degree. 











THE SLATE-WRITING MEDIUMSHIP OF 
MRS. PRUDEN—III 


REPORTS AND COMMENTS BY SEVERAL INVESTIGATORS 
WHO HAVE SAT WITH THIS COMPARATIVELY 
INACCESSIBLE “ PSYCHIC ” 


COMMENT AND SUMMARY BY THE RESEARCH OFFICER 


THE ABSTRACT QUESTION OF GENUINENESS 


It becomes necessary now to say a word in generalization on the 
vital matter of séance fraud. Assuming that we have a fraudulent 
operator and that he gives a successful sitting, the situation exists that 
he has in some way deceived the sitters. The latter have exercised their 
observational powers to their utmost, and their utmost has not been 
good enough. Their attention has been misdirected at the critical 
moment, or in some other way they have been tricked into believing that 
some feature of the séance was not as it in fact was. Were this not so, 
they could not have been deceived as to the character of the perform- 
ance. And if we accept their reports without question, we discount the 
possibility of fraud. 

So when the lay sitter comes to the professional investigator with 
his story of a séance, the professional understands that the amateur is 
describing exactly what he thinks happened. He also realizes that what 
the gentleman thinks happened is not necessarily what did happen; that 
if the performance were a fraud, the critical part of the story is exactly 
the part that is missing from the narrative. The story as the amateur 
tells it is complete and self-consistent, and one cannot always put a 
finger upon its weak spot. But merely because the story as told leaves 
no room for fraudulent operation, the investigator cannot conclude that 
there was no fraud. Before he can reach this conclusion, he needs to 
hear from some observer who is conversant with the resources and the 
procedures of the illusionist’s work. It is a hard necessity that thus 
forces the tentative rejection of the layman’s séance. history, and the 
layman does not always understand the spirit in which “ doubt is cast ” 
upon his account. He does not realize that his own deficient knowledge 
bars him from testifying that certain things did not occur; that he can 
only testify that he did not observe their occurrence. What he is doing 
is rendering a report in generalized negative terms; and when the thing 
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is put in this form, it becomes instantly evident why he must be ques- 
tioned. The investigator does not always feel that he can accept a 
professional report ; how much more must he question the amateur one! 

When we come to examine the terms of the séance report, we find 
very concrete reason for this dubious state of mind. Such report 
invariably has one or several generalized negatives in it. ‘I never lost 
sight of ” such-and-such; “I held throughout the séance” such-and- 
such; ** at no time did the medium ” do so-and-so; thus it runs through 
infinite variety. Now it is simple enough to observe that at a given 
instant, such-and-such was or was not the case. But the continuity of 
this observation over a period running as high as two hours is not a 
thing to be lightly attempted. When report of such extended negative 
observation is made by one who does not understand the technique of 
misdirecting the attention, it is automatically and inherently without 
meaning. 

Another, and less obvious, disability of the lay observer is of related 
character. Very many conjuring tricks are done in such fashion that 
they are completed before the observer supposes that they have been 
started at all; or else are done wholly at a time when he supposes them 
to have been long ago finished. If the observer can be deceived in either 
of these regards, he will render a positive generalization such as: “I 
had the slate in my hands throughout the experiment” or “ From 
beginning to end I could see the medium’s right hand.” In the very 
nature of the case, since the observer has come into the medium’s pres- 
ence and gone out of it again, there is a beginning and a termination 
to this period of observation; and it requires the nicest knowledge of 
sleight-of-hand to determine just where this beginning and end fell, and 
just what role in the trick may have been played by the stretch of time 
prior to the beginning and subsequent to the end. To this matter of 
principle is added the very concrete fact that if the observer is 
thoroughly satisfied that the trick has not yet been started, or that it 
has been finished, he cannot possibly watch with the same keen attention 
as he can while he believes it to be pending. So the report of the 
persistence of a given condition or the non-occurrence of another one 
“throughout ” the séance or throughout a given part of it must be 
interpreted as covering merely what the narrator consciously or un- 
consciously judged to be the pertinent part of the séance epoch. 

Finally, there is the minority of instances where the answer lies in 
the fact that the hand was really quicker than the eye; or in the more 
obvious fact that the eye cannot see through the performer’s hand or 
through any other solid object. In the first of these cases, which is 
rare but which does occur, one actually cannot see what is going on in 
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one’s visual field—an ignorant savage who had never seen rapid rotation 
could be made to report that a revolving fan or similar object was solid, 
In the second case, one’s attention must be momentarily misdirected so 
that one does not perceive the existence of the blind spot, sheltered by 
the operator’s hand or by some other obstruction. A concrete case 
which I can cite may be found in the Scientific American for December, 
1923, and in this Journal for June, 1924. Of ten detached persons 
present when Mrs. Josie Stewart, departing from her usual custom, 
dropped her hands momentarily into a locus concealed from all present 
by her own body, only two observed the move at the time and only one 
other was able subsequently to remember that the conditions were such 
as to permit this move. This was wholly because the moves by means of 
which the critica] situation was covered were so easy and natural as to 
excite no response in the mind of the lay observer. 





















So there it is: The lay observer tells us what happened in his pres- 
ence, and we can only reply that we are not sure that he knows what he 
is talking about. I put it so bluntly, because that is the way it sounds 
to the lay observer when he comes to us with his story and finds us 
unprepared to give it instant and unqualified acceptance. The neces- 
sities of proof oblige us to be hard-hearted to this degree. And no 
permanent injustice can be done by this attitude. For if the phenomena 
are actually genuine, they should be capable of repetition, under the 
previous conditions, and with the critical eye of the trained investigator 
added to those of the lay observers. Nor is it at all to the point to 
object to the presence of the trained observer with his critical eye. 
Thorough knowledge of how a given episode might be attempted by 
fraudulent means; thorough ability to make the observations, difficult 
and technical in character, which are necessary to exclude the pos- 
sibility of fraud—this does not at all carry with it a hostile or ob- 
jectionable presence. Objection to the presence of a competent 
investigator who has no mannerisms that make him objectionable must 
always be a matter of some suspicion. 

The applicability of all this to the present discussion is that several 
people who are at the same time my own friends and good friends of 
Mrs. Pruden have communicated with me since the appearance of the 


first two installments of the present series. They tell me, in one way or 
another, that the conditions to which I object as leaving open an avenue 
of fraud have been eliminated at one or more sittings in their presence. 
To which I can only reply that I am extremely interested to learn it— 
and when can they be eliminated in mine or in that of some other person 
in whose version of the séance action I can place the same confidence 
that I place in my own? 
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Some of these objectors have expressed keen dissatisfaction, too, 
with what they regard as the adverse character of the preceding (March 
and April issues) text. This I must vigorously combat. There has 
been no adverse pronouncement. It has been shown in some part and 
will in remaining part be shown herein, how Mrs. Pruden’s results, as 
typified in five sittings given for four different investigators, could be 
reproduced in all their essentials by fraud. One who cannot understand 
why this necessitates the withholding of any favorable pronouncement 
isa propagandist rather than a psychic researcher. And the most that 
has been done by myself, Carrington or Price is the withholding of any 
favorable verdict; while in so far as Dr. Prince tends to go further 
than that, I very specifically and pointedly diverge from him. If that 
be treason, I shall have to ask my critics to make the most of it! 


ANALYSIS OF THE RECORD 


Generalizing, then, as to the procedure of the Pruden séance-room ; 
remembering that we are restricted to the facts of the five sittings 
brought out in the preceding installments ; and reserving in most specific 
and pointed fashion that other sitters, on the basis of other sittings, 
contradict some of the essential elements of the present analysis and 
will so report in future issues of the Journal, we have about this: 

Facing her sitter or sitters across the table, under the physical 
conditions already outlined, the medium inserts a slate into the space 
wder the table, and gives one to understand that she holds it contin- 
uously therein. After an interval that may come to an hour, she senses 
the building up of power. Scratching is heard on the slates, and it is 
assumed that this is the spirits, writing; on any theory of fraud, the 
medium does it with a finger-nail. The slate is withdrawn, and 
found to have a message on its inner face. The séance consists of an 
indeterminate number of similar episodes, none of the later ones requir- 
ing anything like so long a period of incubation. The sitter is often 
allowed to put his hand under the table, holding the slate with Mrs. 
Pruden for a time and even bringing it out himself; and when he does 
0, he often feels the “ vibrations caused by the spirits while writing.” 
Often he thus holds it continuously for a time before its emergence. 
But never, under any circumstances whatever, is he permitted to have 
lis hand thus on the slate throughout its sojourn under the table. 

The medium often, when sitting in her home, leaves the room (B, P) ; 
ind when she does this, she may (B) or may not (P, impliedly) attempt 
ieasures to tie the sitter (metaphorically, of course) to the table 
turing her absence. Her absence is not needed to explain the phenom- 
‘ta on a theory of fraud and presumably plays no part in their pro- 
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duction. Many of her messages are given in reply to questions written 
on slips of paper by the sitter and placed or thrown by him in the space 
beneath the table, upon the floor. When this occurs, the following 
generalizations hold: 

The spirits have never in the presence of B, C or P, and never with 
one debatable exception in H’s séance, displayed the remotest knowledg: 
beyond what would be got by a mere reading of the sitter’s questions: 
but so much knowledge they always and completely have. A certain 
degree of the conventional mediumistic artifice is shown in dodging 
questions which carry on their face no implication of the right answer. 
Though Mrs. Pruden told B the same story which P cites in his report, 
having to do with the utterly annihilating rebuke which her controls 
once hurled upon the defenceless head of a sitter who addressed a 
question to a living person on the pretence that this person was dead, 
in no instance with the four investigators here cited has there been any 
display of ability to distinguish between living and dead persons, be- 
tween straightforward and trick questions, or between persons who 
have really lived and those invented for the occasion by the sitter. A 
sealed question cannot be read by the spirits at work in Mrs. Pruden’s 
séances (H) ; no question, apparently, can be read without being moved 
from the place in which it is deposited (P, H, and verification from 
memory by B) ; and there is some indication that the questions have to 
be removed from under the table (P) for reading. And when, in H’s 
sitting, the spirits’ ability to discriminate between the sitters is found 
to be a function of the medium’s momentary state of informedness, we 
find further ground for inferring that no supernormal knowledge is to 
be looked for in Mrs. Pruden’s séance room. 


What, in my séance, must under any theory of fraud be recognized 


as a blunder, was avoided in the other four sittings, all of which were 
subsequent to mine. While the medium left the room, I remained, hold: 
ing the slate for her under the table, just as she is supposed to hold 
it for herself. This must have been done either without any thought, 
or with the notion of impressing upon me the entire innocence of the 
arrangements. But it had quite the opposite effect; for although the 
experience lasted at most ten minutes, my arm and wrist and hané 
barely held up under the strain. On the medium’s return, with such 
naiveté as I could muster I expressed my wonder at her endurance: 
and she modestly passed it off as a matter of practice. My doubt that 
alone and unaided she did or could hold the heavy double slate, in on 
hand, at half arm’s length or worse, for half an hour at a time, wa 
much more severe than my mild protest or printed record would imply: 
it is really impossible to believe this element of the séance. And in H’ 
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itten presence, she multiplies by two and holds it, apparently, for an hour! 
It is understood that even on a basis of genuineness, she might have 
psychic aid in the holding; or she might equally rest the slate on the 
floor or on the under-works of the table, but regard it as unwise so to 
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with f inform her sitter. Further, she might raise the slate to a position of 
ledge § contact with the under side of the table, in which she could hold it from 
‘ions: § beneath, with her outspread finger tips; this would in some degree get 
rtain § rid of the leverage which so distressed me, but would entail a more awk- 
dging § ward and fatiguing position of arm and wrist and fingers, and a greater 
iswer. @ necessity for holding hard and fast, without wavering. 
port, The theory which C outlines to cover the fraudulent manipulation 
ntrols B of Mrs. Pruden’s séance action is, in its general outlines, that which 
sed a any skeptic would be obliged to adopt. There are, of course, plenty 
dead, fh of places where room for divergence exists. One of these, and probably 
Tl any @ the most important one, would have to do with the exact means best 
1s, be- employed for handling the slate while writing on it. P would have us 
s_ who picture the slate as open, the one wing lying flat on the lady’s lap, the 
er. A other supported by the cleat under the table. C visualizes her as 
uden’s f placing the closed slate on her lap, or from lap to cleat; as writing 
moved # frst on one face, then turning it over to write on the other; and finally 
1 from as turning it inside out to bring the writing inside. C’s process has the 
lave " advantage of dealing with the slate in a more compact form; but if the 
in HS8 reader will experiment, he will find that the danger of having the open 
fount date collapse at the joint and fall to the flogr is not nearly so large 
ess, “" 8 as unchecked supposition would take it to be. Nevertheless this danger 
re 1s 1H exists, giving a good reason for following C’s rather than P’s suggested 
_ ff technique. Moreover, the téte béche character of the two written panels 
ognize'@ is far more naturally explained on C’s theory; while equally on this 
“h well theory, the use of any part of the table as a support for the loose wing 
1, hol-B of the slate is superfluous. If we are to regard the writing as done by 
to hold Ms. Pruden, I am strongly of the opinion that we should picture her 
a asso doing it. Every detail, right down to the safe disposition of the 
> of Ut 





pencil inside the finished slate, is easier to do and involves less risk 
of accident, this way than the other one. It would be wholly a matter 
of personal judgment whether to picture the use of artificial aids for 
holding the slate in place on her lap. The final item in the balance of 
probability, I think, would be the much greater ease and noiselessness of 
regaining a position of innocence with the closed slate than with the 
open one, in the event that any sitter creates a disturbance. 

P pictures a much more visible scheme of “ covering” acts than 
‘ny of the three others. He has the medium more persistently rocking, 
he has her coughing, he has her leaning far down under cover of these 
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two acts, he has her right upper arm in suspicious vibration. For H, 
of course, she could not rock; and it is suggestive that this sitting 
moved along much more slowly and haltingly than the others. For 
neither C nor me did she rock more than a fraction of the time. For 
neither of us did she cough or indulge in other substitutes for rocking, 
C is quite clear that there was no motion of her arm. And in one 
respect P’s picture seems quite self-contradictory; for he has the 
medium rocking while writing, and writing with the slate bridging the 
gap between her knee and the cleat! This would hardly be feasible; 
for if she did not actually lose the slate with a crash, there would at 
least be audible friction between it and the cleat. 

As between P’s estimate that the trick which he has in mind is an 
easy one, which I ought to be able to do myself with a bit of practice, 
and C’s judgment that if fraudulent the performance is a very remark- 
able one, I incline toward the latter. Certainly when C and I are unable 
to decide when, if at all, the medium is engaged in trickery and when 
she is sitting idly by, any fraud which may be present is executed 
with finesse and “ covered ” with the utmost brilliance. Moreover, as 
C points out, if the medium is really playing a game of cat and mouse 
with the sitter under cover of her persistent conversation and persistent 
concentration upon him of her eyes, her success in recovering and read- 
ing the pellets and handling the slate and writing on it implies a very 
remarkable division of her attention. 

It must be understood that the medium is constantly in an attitude 
quite consistent with the notion that she is holding the slate under the 
table. This means that she is leaning downward and forward to some 
degree. If she is going to put the slate on her lap and write on it 
while so sitting, she must put the short side next her, the long side 
running away from her, and write away from her. Her arm would 
then be doubled back in a rather cramped position, which might in part 
account for the crabbed character of the script. But if she is going to 
rock while in such position, she must do so with the utmost circumspec- 
tion; rocking while leaning forward and down is not a natural thing; 
and care must be taken lest it appear suspicious. 

Perhaps the most favorable observation which any of us have to 
record is a negative one which runs through all five sittings. At no 
time in any sitting did C or I hear sounds in the least degree indicative 
that writing was going on when it was not supposed to be. P and H 
are silent on this point, so we must infer that they had no positive ob- 
servations of audibility. This is of more significance in P’s earlier 
sitting than in any of the others—or would be if his hearing were wholly 
normal. For in this sitting, we have seen that no pencil was available, 
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and a chip of the slate was used instead. Using such a chip, and 
taking pains to write heavily enough to permit another person to read 
the script, my own writing with slate on slate is intermittently audible 
at eighteen feet and continuously so at eight feet. With a cover of 
conversation the range would be diminished and audibility would be al- 
ways intermittent ; but it would occur. 

On the other hand, there lies very large ground for suspicion in the 
fact that a means is provided for avoiding the use of the slate, in a 
mediumship which is first of all a slate-writing one! It is, I grant, 
rather hard when we are driven to criticize a medium for possessing 
or claiming clairvoyant power; but in the present instance it is not 
to be avoided. The unfortunate fact is that the sitter asks a question 
of the spirits, and that he is given to understand that the answer will 
come via the slate; whereas there is a very good chance that it will 
come clairvoyantly, and be relayed to him by word of mouth from the 
medium. How are we to escape this speculation: when the sitter’s 
vigilance or some other undefined factor makes it inadvisable to attempt 
the usual procedure, is this means employed to escape the necessity, to 
get past the immediate sticking point and get on with the next episode? 

With the details of recovering the written questions we need not 
deal; it is sufficiently evident that if the medium wants to recover and 
read them, she can do so, without difficulty. Using the foot or even 
the slate (this latter suggestion, I believe, has not previously been ad- 
vanced) to drag them into the light on her own side of the table would 
present no difficulty at all. It might be a question of opinion whether 
their infallible recovery after this, without detection, would require 
apparatus. But if it does not, it does not; and if it does, plenty of 
tools sufficient for the purpose could be got into the room without any 
risk of discovery, concealed in the lady’s dress. Much the same remarks 
apply to the handkerchief-knotting which characterized sittings with P 
and myself. 

CONCLUSIONS 


It is of course a fact that Mrs. Pruden has convinced numerous 
persons of her genuineness, and that many of these persons are hard- 
headed business men of Cincinnati and other places. So far as the 
physical aspect of her work is concerned, such conviction cannot be on 
adequate grounds if it should appear that her procedure with H, P, C 
and myself was sufficiently characteristic to make the reservations that 
apply to our séances applicable to all her séances. Conviction in many 
cases I know rests largely upon subjective grounds; her regular sitters 
are satisfied beyond all argument that there is supernormal knowledge, 
and a very good attempt at proof of actual spirit identity. In these 
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items, of course, the five sittings here cited cannot be characteristic. 
But it is not possible to comment scientifically upon the value of sub- 
jective material given to regular sitters and close friends of the medium, 
so this side of the matter must go by default. 

We have, then, a perfectly straightforward and _ self-consistent 
theory of fraud, under which the physical side of Mrs. Pruden’s medium- 
ship can be explained. The question may be raised whether a fraudu- 
lent operator employing the technique of this theory could reproduce 
Mrs. Pruden’s work with all the atmosphere of the original ; whether he 
could make his performance as finished in every detail as hers is; 
whether he could so universally convince the average sitter, ete. Such 
questions could only be met by long experiment with a skillful worker, 
and even then the determining element might appear to be the years of 
experience which, on any theory of fraud, stand behind Mrs. Pruden’s 
work of today. But the essential fact can not be challenged: in its bare 
bones, Mrs. Pruden’s work as exemplified in these five sittings can be 
reproduced by trickery. 

This does not in any sense constitute an allegation of fraud 
against Mrs. Pruden. There is nothing implied or concealed; the 
statement is not to be interpreted as in any way going past its 
own plain face value: that regardless of whether Mrs. Pruden produces 
her physical episodes in this way, a competent operator, sitting under 
precisely her conditions, could so produce them. Moreover, if they 
were so produced, and if the observers were circumscribed in their con- 
duct to the degree in which they are circumscribed in Mrs. Pruden’s 
séance room, detection would be impossible. The same observations 
could be made which have been made; the same physical possibilities 
of fraud could be laid down; but the question whether these means were 
really being employed could be answered only on a basis of assumption. 
It would not even be fruitful of results to grab or make any other un- 
expected move in Mrs. Pruden’s presence. The table is between her 
and the sitter, and must be moved or surmounted in some way before 
any observation could be made of what is really going on under it and 
at the far side of it. During the very appreciable interval of time 
which must elapse between starting such a move and bringing it to 
completion, the slate and any other articles improperly in the medium’s 
lap could be thrown in under the table, and there would be no conclu- 
sive reply to the defense that the slate had been knocked down by the 
table, etc., etc. 

The situation, then, is that a means exists for fraudulent duplication 
of Mrs. Pruden’s manifestations under her exact conditions; and that 
no means exists, wnder those conditions, (which include, as a dominant 
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factor, the staging of the séance in Mrs. Pruden’s own house or in 
rooms controlled by her, and which therefore preclude the use of 
mirrors, trapdoors, etc.) for determining whether Mrs. Pruden employs 
that fraud. There are two viewpoints regarding the attitude which 
we ought to take in this far from unfamiliar situation. Most people 
outside psychic research, and some people therein, insist that so long as 
a normal explanation of the phenomena remains open we are in duty 
bound to regard it as the correct one; the more so, when as in the 
present instance so many of the minor observations show the séance 
action to be so minutely harmonious with the detailed theory of fraud 
with which we have to do. Others insist with equal vigor that theories 
of fraud should be proved with the same precision as theories of validity, 
and that it is merely dodging the responsibilities of investigation to 
imply that the given case is one of fraud because we have not been able 
to demonstrate the contrary. 

I have always held to this second viewpoint, myself; but with one 
slight though important amplification. If I am going to make a cate- 
gorical pronouncement of fraud, I am going to insist upon proving it, 
just as explicitly as I should hope to prove genuineness. But to execute 
this proof, just as to execute the proof of validity, I must be permitted 
to make certain critical observations; and this step, always possible in 
physical science where we deal with chemical and physical substances 
possessing no will of their own, is not always possible when the reagent 
isa human being. In the extreme case, I would not be permitted to kill 
the medium in order to make what I might regard as a critical examina- 
tion of his anatomical structure. In very many intermediate cases, 
what I propose to do in connection with my critical tests will be some- 
thing to which the medium is not willing to submit; and there must be 
numerous cases where the test to which he objects is of such nature 
that I either dare not do it without his consent, or cannot sufficiently 
defeat his observational powers to start it without his consent. 

If, in any case where I am prevented from making the critical ob- 
servations, there were compulsion to produce an opinion, I should be 
forced to make such opinion unfavorable. But it is always possible to 
do with opinions the very thing which the medium may do with critical 
conditions: that is, withhold them. This it seems to me the investigator 
must do under the circumstances pictured. If he is not allowed to work 
to a conclusion, it is obvious that he must stop short of one; and there 
is nothing gained by foisting off, as a conclusion, something that is 
really but an inference based upon unfinished work. It is neither fair 
nor wise to do this. Under the indeterminative conditions pictured, 
the investigator can only withdraw gracefully, with the explanation 
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that the things which would lead to a verdict he is prevented from doing. 

In the case of Mrs. Pruden, it is abundantly clear what these things 
are. Assuming her mediumship to be valid, proof of validity could be 
obtained if the investigator were permitted to sit on the same side of 
the table with her and if phenomena were not then inhibited. Equally 
it could be obtained if a competent investigator were allowed to put the 
slate under the table from his side, keep a hand on it throughout, and 
withdraw it himself—again, unless the phenomena were then inhibited. 
If they were inhibited by either or both these courses of action, nothing 
would be lost; for it would be no more proper to conclude from this 
fact that the mediumship was invalid than it would be to reach this 
conclusion on the existing basis of observation. It would not be satis- 
factory to let the medium insert the slate herself, the sitter at once 
reaching under from his side to take hold and to keep hold; for claims 
of substitution would then be advanced which, while almost certainly 
inadequate, would be very difficult to meet in convincing fashion. But 
either of the procedures outlined, and doubtless others that might be 
suggested, would meet the issue squarely. 

Such procedures have been repeatedly asked for in the past, only 
to be refused by Mrs. Pruden on the general ground that she fears the 
effect upon her mediumship. It can readily be appreciated how an 
honest medium might feel that way. But the scientist has his standards, 
too, which he must not be asked to transgress; and if the medium does 
not feel able to give him conclusive conditions he must not be asked for 
anything approximately a conclusive disposition of the case. 

What, then, are we to do with the case? Keep it open, of course, 
in the hope that some day we may get what we need in the way of a 
convincing demonstration, one way or the other. But it must be abun- 
dantly plain that such demonstration can never come, as a sort of God- 
given accident or as a matter of accumulated evidence, out of sittings 
held after the model of those on which this analysis is based. One 
might repeat these five sittings ad infinitum, but one would never be able 
to make any significant addition to the body of observed data which we 
now have on the case, or to advance appreciably nearer a final verdict. 
To attempt this were just as sensible as to make repeated attacks upon 
a pane of glass with an ordinary steel knife, in the hope that while one 
stroke of the blade has made no impression, a thousand may do so. 
What we need is not the steel but the diamond; and so long as we are 
forbidden to use it, there is nothing but waste of time and effort in 
repeated attempts with the steel. So, simply as a matter of scientific 
expediency and in no sense as a gesture of defiance or of impatience 
or anything of the sort, I think the correct viewpoint toward Mrs. 
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Pruden, so far as the scientific investigator is concerned, is that while 
we should be prepared to go to no end of effort to get her to discuss 
with us the matter of sitting under conditions that would mean some- 
thing, we need not go across the street to sit with her unless something 
new in the way of séance conditions were to be granted us. We know 
all about the case that we can possibly learn under the medium’s routine 
conditions ; so until we can do something different in the hope of learn- 
ing something new, the mediumship has nothing to offer the scientist. 

The question may arise in the reader’s mind, whether this conclusion 
justifies all the discussion which has led up to it; whether we have not 
made an enormous smoke for an infinitesimal amount of fire. I do not 
think this criticism is a valid one, for several reasons. In the first 
place, the mediumship is one which has had a large place in the con- 
temporary literature of spiritism, and one that will go down in its 
history. If further work of investigation is to be done with it, it seems 
most desirable that record be made of the point to which prior investi- 
gation has attained, and a showing made of the things which new 
examinations must deal with. New work will be of no avail unless it 
meets the points left open by old work, and to meet them it must have 
them on the record. Then, on the other side, if further serious work 
is not to be done with the mediumship—a large probability, in view of 
the medium’s antipathy to scientific surroundings—it is of the utmost 
consequence to record in all detail the fact that responsible con- 
temporary judgment is suspended, with all reasons for such suspense. 
Otherwise the mediumship might well aspire to a place in the psychic 
literature of the future to which its deficiency of demonstration does 
not entitle it. It may be genuine; it must not go down in the literature 
as of proved validity, for such proof has been systematically prevented. 
All this is ample justification for the detailed setting down of repeated 
parallel observations and repeatedly formulated theories of possible 
fraud. 

In another sense it seems to me well worth while to formulate with 
all clarity the impasse to which this case has come and the way in which 
it has come there. The psychic investigator faces, from two different 
quarters, demands which he must not meet. Seldom from the medium 
but very often from her enthusiastic supporters, he faces the demand 
that he sit again and again and again under ineffective conditions with 
which he is familiar and which he knows can lead to no conclusion 
different from the ambiguous ones which he has already formulated. 
If he does not resist this demand, he finds himself beset from another 
side, with a demand that he hand down a definite conclusion on the 
case of which he has seen so much—hand down such a conclusion, 
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as warrant of his own competence, even though the facts at his disposal 
will support no conclusion. On one of these grounds or on both, the 
continuance of sittings under inadequate conditions can lead only to 
misunderstanding and strife. The present instance is one in point: 
Grievance among Mrs. Pruden’s adherents over the present discussion 
with its failure to endorse her goes to the point where complaint is 
actually made of the “ indignity ” to which she is exposed by this public 
dissection. I would that the medium and her supporters could bring 
themselves to realize that, from their side as well as from that of the 
scientist, the indeterminateness and unpleasantness which they find in 
the whole episode arises solely out of the circumstance that sittings 
have been given and conclusions invited under inconclusive conditions : 
that for the medium as well as for the scientist, the only safeguard lies 
in séances so conducted that every element of possible fraud is excluded. 
When more mediums attain the same understanding of this fundamental 
fact which is shown by Margery and which is enforced upon his subjects 
by Schrenck-Notzing, we shall advance toward a new era in psychical 
research. I hope the discussion which I now bring to a pause may serve 
as a text pointing in this direction. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Professor Dr. Hans Driesch, the eminent psychologist and Professor 
of Philosophy at Leipzig University arrived in London on the evening 
of March 16th. He was accompanied by Frau Driesch and their visit 
was in connection with the Presidential Address, “ Psychical Research 
and Established Science ” which Dr. Driesch delivered before the mem- 
bers of the British S. P. R. on March 18th. In a previous Note I 
mentioned the fact that Professor Driesch had been elected President 
of the S. P. R. for the current year. 

On the morning after their arrival in London Professor and Frau 
Driesch were entertained to luncheon by the Council of the National 
Laboratory of Psychical Research and myself (representing the 
American S. P. R.). Our visitors arrived at the Laboratory at 11:30 
A. M. in time to witness some experiments by a working jeweler who 
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alleged that he could set pendulums in motion by “ will-power ” alone. 
After the experiments we adjourned to the Piccadilly Hotel for lunch- 
eon to which a few guests—including Susan, Countess of Malmesbury— 
had been invited. 

After luncheon, our party returned to the Laboratory where a 
private lantern exhibition of the “ Margery ” photographs took place— 
about sixty slides being projected. Dr. and Frau Driesch were partic- 
ularly interested in the photographs showing “ teleplasm.” At the 
conclusion of the exhibition tea was served, after which a séance with 
Miss Stella C. was held. Some interesting phenomena were witnessed. 


* * * * * 


Unfortunately, a long-standing promise to lecture to the Sheffield 
Society for Psychical Research prevented my attending Professor 
Driesch’s Presidential Address. But I am happy in being able to pre- 
sent to my readers an abstract of his remarks: 

Dr. Driesch stated that he was sorry to say he could not offer any 
experimental work in Psychical Research himself and for this reason 
he felt not quite worthy of being the President of the S. P. R. The 
only thing he might do was to prepare the road for Psychical Research 
in a theoretical way, and he hoped that the Society would not expect 
more from him. 

Is it possible to connect Psychical Research with established 
Science? It is possible. For the main thing required for the possibility 
of Parapsychology, (as it is called in Germany), is the radical break- 
down of the mechanistic view of the universe, and this view is definitely 
destroyed by vitalistic biology. Modern embryology tells us that there 
is an immaterial controlling agent at work in the phenomena of life; 
the theory of suggestion, on the other hand, teaches us something about 
the effects of conscious ideas upon physiological processes. We have 
only to enlarge the area of validity of the phenomena in question in 
order to understand something of the physical phenomena of Psychical 
Research, namely those which occur in continuity with a living person’s 
body. Discontinuous phenomena, of course, do not fall under this 
heading and are for this reason much more difficult to understand. 

As to the mental phenomena of Parapsychology, telepathy and 
so-called mind reading might be understood in principle on the assump- 
tion that all egos and minds are one super-mind at bottom, split off 
into individuals. So-called dissociation of personality offers some sort 
of analogy here. Dr. Driesch then went on to analyze some points of 
the philosophy of Leibnitz: The monad is considered to be a miroir de 
univers; might not this statement throw some light on so-called clair- 
voyance, at least in principle? 
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The main thing seems to be that modern psychology has given up 
the association theory, which is far too simple even for the explanation 
of normal psychological consciousness. And the theories of suggestion, 
of subconsciousness and coconsciousness are also of first-rate 
importance. 

Much, of course, still remains to be done; and the speaker confessed 
that he has no explanation to offer for so-called psychometry, prophecy, 
etc. Physical explanations are impossible here in any case. 

Thus we have seen that there are some bridges, as it were, which 
lead us from the old land, established science, into the new one, psy- 
chical research. 

At the end of his address Dr. Driesch went on to mention spiritual- 
ism. He does not regard it as a proved, but as a logically ‘possible 
hypothesis. Many things, as, for instance, the Piper and the Leonard 
phenomena, receive a much more simple and less artificial explanation 
on the spiritualistic ground. “ But we are unable to say anything here 
in a definite way to-day. All of us will ‘know’ some day—if there is 
still something to be ‘ known ’.” 

* + - + + 

Dr. Driesch, I learn, will visit the United States in the early au- 
tumn of this year. He will arrive in New York about September 6th. 
Then, after a visit to Boston, he will attend the International Congress 
for Philosophy at Cambridge, Mass. After the Congress he will occupy 
the “ Karl Schurtz Memorial Professorship” at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, for the period from September 20th until the end 
of January, 1927. Dr. Driesch is hoping to make the acquaintance of 
prominent American psychists, and I assured him of a hearty welcome 
from the American S. P. R. when he arrived in New York. 

- * - = * 


After their visit to London Professor and Frau Driesch proceeded to 
Paris in order to inspect the Institut Métapsychique and make the 
acquaintance of the psychists in the French capital. I happened to 
be in Paris at the time of their arrival and had the pleasure of at- 
tending a luncheon which Dr. Osty gave at the Institut on March 24th, 
to which they were invited. The other guests included M. René Sudre 
and M. Pascal Forthuny. 

March 24th was also the date fixed for a séance with M. Forthuny, 
which the members of the Institut had the privilege of attending; so we 
joined the throng which had assembled to witness the new clairvoyant’s 
extraordinary powers. These public séances at the Institut are be- 
coming increasingly popular and it was with difficulty that room could 
be found in the large salon for the members and their friends. 
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M. Forthuny had some brilliant successes the afternoon we were 
at the Institut and it was agreed by those who had knowledge of both 
mediums that he equalled Mrs. Osborne Leonard at her best. Before 
the séance commenced, and while the people were still assembling, M. 
Forthuny, accompanied by a stenographer, retired to an upper apart- 
ment of the Institut and tried to get “ impressions ” of those who were 
attending the meeting. The “ impressions ” were duly recorded on the 
stenographic machine which his assistant used. When the séance 
commenced, these notes were read out by the stenographer with the 
request that if the scenes described applied to any person in the room, 
he was to inform the company. Several “ scenes ” were recognized, but 
a series of “impressions ” giving minute details of a man’s life was 
instantly claimed by the man himself and the incident caused some- 
thing of a sensation. M. Forthuny even got the age (53) of the man 
and his correct Christian name (Charles). We were assured that the 
man was a perfect stranger to the clairvoyant. 

If the hypercritical insist that the above case is not evidential, 
and that confederacy may have accounted for the startling information 
imparted by the percipient, the most hardened skeptic would have been 
impressed at the psychic’s next attempt. As more than two hundred 
people were in the hall it was found necessary to ballot for readings. 
Each person present was handed a card bearing a number. Cards 
bearing similar numbers were put in a box, shaken, and someone was 
asked to take one out at random. The person holding the correspond- 
ing number was then asked to come forward and take a seat near the 
clairvoyant. The holder of the winning number proved to be a young 
lady who declared she was quite unknown to the psychic, to whom she 
had never spoken. M. Forthuny then described a number of scenes he 
visualized, some dealing with her early childhood; others, with more 
recent events. To my surprise (because she looked quite a girl and 
not a bit like a matron), the psychic informed her that she was married, 
giving her husband’s Christian name; then he said that the man was 
unkind to her, and described a domestic “ scene” in which the young 
wife had been struck by her husband, who afterwards left the house and 
had not been heard of since. At this juncture the young lady broke 
down and sobbed bitterly, admitting that all the psychic had told her 
was true. Everyone was much impressed with this case and Professor 
Driesch agreed with me the M. Forthuny’s powers resemble Mrs. 
Leonard’s to an extraordinary degree. 

+ + * * - 


After the séance recorded above I accompanied M. René Sudre to 
the Eiffel Tower radio studio and “assisted” in broadcasting an 
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account of M. Sudre’s book, Introduction a la Métapsychique Humaine. 
M. Sudre had been specially requested to give a talk about his new 
work, and has been asked to broadcast weekly talks on psychical re- 
search subjects—a striking commentary on French public opinion con- 
cerning psychic matters. M. Sudre’s book is causing extraordinary 
interest in France and M. Paul Heuzé,—the arch skeptic who wrote 
Do the Dead Live?—has arranged a public debate on it. 
- + * - * 


oe 9 


The experiments in “ mind over matter” referred to above were 
amusing, if not convincing. The demonstrator, a jeweler’s mechanic, 
claimed that he possessed a “ mental force ” strong enough to displace 
heavy weights suspended by catgut from a sort of gibbet. His re- 
quirements were a light table (he refused our heavy teak Laboratory 
table) and a clamp by means of which he fastened the base of his 
** gibbet ” to the table-top. A sine quad non for the accomplishment of 
his “ mental” feat was the placing of his hand flat upon the table 
supporting the apparatus. He certainly started the weight swinging, 
but the explanation was patent to all the spectators, who could clearly 
see the movement of the muscles of his hand which he was pressing 
heavily upon the table. The muscular movements were imparting a 
succession of vibrations or impulses to the table which eventually 
affected the suspended weight. To make the movements of the table- 
top more apparent I poured some mercury into a shallow beaker and 
placed it on the table. The quicksilver immediately became animated, 
clearly showing by the ripples on its surface that the whole table was 
in a constant state of vibration. Dr. Driesch was very interested in 
the experiments and pointed out that Faraday suggested this “ uncon- 
scious muscular action” as a possible explanation of table-turning. 
~ - + + - 


On March 18th Sir Oliver Lodge, speaking at a mid-day Lenten 
service at Christ Church, Greyfriars, London, before about 1000 per- 
sons, said he wished people to dismiss the idea that death was a gloomy 
thing; it was in the nature of a next adventure. 

Our souls, he said, were temporarily now enclosed in a body of 
matter, and it was quite conceivable—though it was a matter of specu- 
lation—that we might be clothed in an instrument in the future made of 
something other than matter. 

“ The body is rather a nuisance to get rid of,” he remarked, “ and 
when the separation takes place we should try to regard the process 
with intelligence and not with emotion. Don’t be afraid of the word 
‘Death.’ There is in a way death, but there is no extinction. 

** Whatever you think about the body, don’t think about the grave 
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with emotion. Think of graves as little as possible. There has been 
too much superstition about graves. There are no dead in the church- 
yard. I have never been to see my son Raymond’s grave in France. 
He has asked me not to. 

“If people would get over the trouble of waiting for a general 
resurrection and all that mediaeval superstition, they would begin to 
regard death as an adventure, an episode which is bound to come, some- 
thing we may be ready for, and welcome when it comes, and not be 
afraid of. 

“We don’t fear when we emigrate, We work upon the fresh con- 
ditions before us with interest, and not with apprehension. That is how 
I would urge you to look forward to death.” 

Sir Oliver went on to say that when a person was living he was 
aware of the set of things here. Then when his life left his body he 
became aware of another set of things. 

“ You may ask,” he proceeded, “ how do we know about these people 
who have gone? I cannot doubt about that, because I am frequently 
talking to them. You cannot doubt the existence of people who talk 
to you. 

“ What happens to us elsewhere depends on what we have done here 
and according to how we have made use of our opportunity we may go 
up or we may go down. Matter looms far too big in our attitude here. 
Let us not take a pitiable outlook. Lift up your hearts. Greet the 
unseen with a cheer. Nothing is too great or too good to be true. 
The possibilities open to us are beyond our imagination.” 

Sir Oliver’s address was frankly of a spiritualistic nature, though 
he did not once use the words “ spiritualism” or “ spirit.” After the 
service an emphatic protest was made outside the church by a clergyman 
against the views on “ death” propounded by Sir Oliver. Jesus Christ, 
he said, was the only one who had died and risen again. 

On the day following the Christ Church sermon, Sir Oliver gave an 
address on “ The Evidence for Survival” at the Guildhall, Eccleston 
Square, London, before another large audience. Sir Oliver disclaimed 
any connection with spiritualism, or that spiritualism was a religion. 
“The Christian religion is good enough for me ” was one of his remarks, 
He said that the subject of survival was purely a scientific question. 
He vigorously attacked those of his critics who lied when dealing with 
the subject. There were, he said, certain opponents who were un- 
scrupulous and malicious, and among the lies propagated in America 
was one to the effect that Raymond Lodge had been taken prisoner in 


Germany and had come back to England and was being kept in 
concealment. 
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“ The whole thing ” Sir Oliver said, “is blasphemous, and it is dis- 
graceful that people should try to bolster up their religion with lies.” 
> + - * . 


While the orthodox churches are throwing open their doors to the 
frank exposition of the principles of spiritualism, we read in the 
Universe (the Roman Catholic newspaper) for March 5th, that a great 
* Catholic campaign against spiritism” has recently been inaugurated 
to “ combat the evil.”” We are informed that “there are 16,000,000 
votaries of the cult among the English-speaking people, and that in 
England alone 1700 children are being trained for mediumship.” The 
paper states that “spiritism is the cause of many defections among 
Catholics ” and that the spread of “ spiritism ” is particularly notice- 
able among the workers in the North of England. The statement that 
the Lyceums or spiritualistic Sunday schools are teaching 1700 children 
may be correct; but the assertion that the children are being trained 
as mediums is ridiculous on the face of it. One may just as well argue 
that all the Church of England Sunday school children are being 
trained as parsons. Probably most of the spiritualists send their 
children to Sunday school for the same reason that many of the Church 
of England children are sent to the Church school on the Sabbath: i. e., 
so that the parents can have their “ forty winks ” in peace. 

* * ~ * * 


A propos of the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church towards 
psychical research, it is worth recording that Father Thurston has 
written an interesting and tolerant article’ dealing with the whole sub- 
ject. He cites most of the modern Catholic writers against “ spiritism ” 
and confesses that “ there are very few of the Catholic writers referred 
to with whose views I feel entirely in agreement.” After criticising 
their “ explanations ” as to why the Catholic Church should set its 
face against spiritualistic practices, Father Thurston says: “ Are we 
not a little in danger of jumping at conclusions? Has the study of 
experimental and morbid psychology no further revelations in store? 
Can we speak quite confidently regarding the limitations or the range 
of the activities of angels, demons and discarnate human souls . . . ? 
Is it even certain that there are no other intelligent beings in God’s 
universe besides these three categories of angels, demons and human 
souls?” He chides Father de Heredia and Father Blackmore for dwell- 
ing too much on the fraudulent side of spiritualism: “ the temptation 
to enliven their pages with piquant anecdotes of discomfited mediums !s 
naturally strong—and there is a tendency to direct attention to sen- 





*“ Catholics and Spiritualism,” by Herbert Thurston, S. J., Studies, March, 1926. 
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cational manifestations alone, ignoring the very real difficulty presented 
by the simplest of phenomena.” Father Thurston emphasizes “ the 
fact that physical phenomena do take place can hardly be denied by 
















































































































he any serious student of the evidence, unless he takes: up an attitude of 
he skepticism, which would undermine the validity of all human testimony 
at in favor of the miraculous.” 

ed Written in a very different spirit is a new novel” by Father Knox, 
00) who seceded from the Church of England and went over to Rome. 
in Apparently the book is intended as a comic satire on spiritualism, but 
™ the “ wit ” is forced, and his characters are unconvincing in the extreme, 
ng The reader is left wondering whether Father Knox has had the slight- 
“e- est acquaintance with his theme. 

at The Pope’s personal attitude towards scientific psychical research 
on was revealed in a speech he recently made, reported by the Central 
ed News and published in the Daily Express for March 30th. The Pope 
_ stated that the Roman Catholic Church did not fear scientific investi- 
ng gation with regard to miracles, but that, on the contrary, science 
er helped in many cases to establish miracles. All the miraculous heal- 
ch ings at Lourdes were not accepted by the Church until they had been 
¢. minutely examined by scientists, and his Holiness stated further that 

no miracles would in future be accepted until they had been investigated 
from a scientific point of view. 

of * * = * # 

has The Film Renter for March 6th states that a new film, “ Spiritual- 
ub- ism Exposed ” (the film may be new, but the title sounds strangely 
n” familiar), is to be shortly released. ‘ Several scientists of repute have 
red been consulted ” but we are not told what the “ scientists ” have been 
ing consulted about or who they are. The Daily Sketch also announces the 
its advent of the film and informs us that Arthur Prince, the ventriloquist, 
we “who was employed by the American Government to investigate psychic 
of phenomena ” is taking a leading part in the film. Houdini will have 
we? to look to his laurels. With another Richmond in the field (especially 
nge when the “ Richmond ” is a ventriloquial “ Government expert ”) there 
? should be some amusing rivalry as to who can “ expose” the most. 
d's We have also recently read that the Occult Committee of the Magic 
nan Circle are on the war-path against the mediums with a “ secret cam- 
ell. paign.”” What with the Catholics and the conjurers, the ventriloquists 
tion and the movie men, the spiritualists appear to be in for a bad time! 
\s 18 * * * * * 
om The film referred to in the preceding Note is to be opposed by the 
1926. 


*“ Other Eyes Than Ours,” Ronald A. Knox, Methuen, 7s. 6d. 
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Spiritualists’ National Union, representing over 500 societies. A pro- 
test is to be sent to the Film Censor against the exhibition of the film. 
They maintain that the title is objectionable and point out that if 
the film merely exposes fraud, it is not an “ exposure of spiritualism.” 


* * * * * 


That the Communists are interested in psychical research was 
revealed to an astonished audience when I gave my lecture on Stella 
C. to the Sheffield S. P. R. In my preliminary remarks I emphasized 
the importance of investigating psychic phenomena in a scientific man- 
ner, and to drive home my point I projected on to the screen a number 
of photographs of the National Laboratory of Psychical Research, 
showing apparatus, etc. At the conclusion of the lecture a man, wear- 
ing a red rosette and tie, rose and protested “in the name of the 
proletariat ” that the “ down-trodden workers ” had no research labora- 
tories in which to investigate for themselves the claims of the psychists. 
I was inclined to sympathize with him until he asserted that “ all psychic 
phenomena are the work of the Devil”; a remark which rather spoilt 
his case, at the same time giving me the clue as to the reason for his 
presence at the lecture. After the lecture I saw him outside the hall 
giving away tracts denouncing “ spiritism.” It has frequently been 
stated that the North of England is the home of spiritualism, and that 
the Northerners are not interested in psychical research. This theory 
was not borne out by my visit to Sheffield where my subject drew a 
larger audience than Mr. Hannen Swaffer’s “ Return of Northcliffe” 
address which was given in the same hall. 


* * * * * 


The inaugural lecture of the National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research on February 2nd was a brilliant success, every seat of the 
hall being occupied before the meeting commenced. Many members and 


friends were content to stand. The lecture, which was given by the ° 


writer, was entitled “ * Margery’ and her Phenomena ” and was accom- 
panied by 60 lantern slides illustrating the history and development of 
the mediumship. Most of the slides showed the exudation of “ tele- 
plasm,” and they aroused extraordinary interest among the audienc«. 
The slides were projected by the optical equipment belonging to the 
Laboratory, and by means of a 1000 c. p. 14-watt lamp we were able to 
throw a brilliant picture, nine feet in diameter, a distance of sixty feet. 
Many questions were asked at the conclusion of the lecture, which lasted 
nearly two hours. Numerous Press reports—mostly serious—of the lec 
ture appeared, the Daily News reproducing pictures of “ Margery ” and 
the ingenious voice-control machine of Dr. Richardson. Among the 
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audience I noticed Susan, Countess of Malmesbury; Miss Felicia 
Scatcherd, editor of the Asiatic Review; Mrs. F. E. Leaning; Miss 
Stella C. and her fiancé; Mr. David Gow, editor of Light; Mr. Harry 
J. Strutton, editor of the Occult Review; Captain E. N. Bennett; Dr. 
Hector Munroe; Dr. Perkins, chief British exponent of the Abrams 
treatment ; Dr. Abraham Wallace; and several other well-known medical 
men. Mr, J. Arthur Findlay, J.P., M.B.E., occupied the chair. 

* 









* * 





* 





* 








The National Laboratory of Psychical Research published on May 
Ist the first number of its journal dealing with the activities of the 
Laboratory and psychic matters generally. The title of the new 
publication is the British Journal of Psychical Research and it will be 
issued every alternate month at one shilling net. 











* * * * 





* 





Psycho-analysis is now being employed by the British Home Office 
in the detection of criminal tendencies among young boys and girls 
who come before the London Children’s Courts. The missionaries 
employed at the Courts are now working on the hypothesis that if these 
juvenile offenders can be found a hobby they will not become criminals. 
Under the new method children brought before a magistrate are placed 
on probation under the care of an officer. They are induced to forget 
their wrongdoing and the circumstances under which it was committed 
and to take an interest in games and pastimes. 





















If, after a month’s 
treatment the children still show no signs of improvement they are 
examined by expert psycho-analysts, who determine the cause of their 
delinquencies. If the experts consider that the tendency to wrongdoing 
is deep-rooted and due to heredity or environment, they recommend that 
the cases should be sent to a Home Office school. If it is proved that 
the tendency to crime is due to parental example, funds are provided to 
send the children to more suitable surroundings. 












































* * * * * 











Tahara Bey paid another visit to Paris recently and attracted some 
attention, An ex-admirer of the fakir, being dissatisfied with the per- 
formance of the wonder-worker, is claiming one franc damages, the 
price of his admission ticket, and his bus fare (total 31 francs), because 
he states that he was not allowed to go up on the stage when witnesses 
were called for. He also alleges that the fakir could not read a sealed 
letter and that his “ miracles ” could be performed by any school-boy. 
The case will shortly be heard in the French courts. 

























FACES IN THE DARK: A SUGGESTIVE 
PARALLEL 


BY F. E. LEANING 


Any study of the visions and pictures to which some people are 
liable in the hypnagogic or drowsy condition preceding sleep will show 
that they are not all of the same class. The great majority follow the 
analogy of crystal visions, being exceedingly bright, clear, and dis- 
tinct. But there is a smaller class offering a sharp contrast in all 
these particulars, and the difference is so steady and so marked that 
it seems worth while to consider the likeness they present to an entirely 
distinct class of phenomena. The kind I wish now to deal with is the 
cloud-formed faces and parts of faces, and the curious similarity that 
the accounts bear to those of incipient materialization. I dwelt on 
this point in a sub-section of my study of hypnagogic phenomena,’ but 
was asked to withdraw it in the published paper as being founded on 
data not yet scientifically assured. But as M. René Sudre in his 
review in the Revue Métapsychique* drew attention independently to 
the very same thing, and as it seems to me that the evidence, if not 
abundant, is yet of very high quality, and the comparison has not 
been touched upon so far by any other writer, it is permissible to do 
so in this place. 

If one examines the accounts of the chief materializitig mediums 


which have been investigated during the present century, it will be 
found that the teleplasm extruded by most of them takes a more or less 
solid form, but that with some, a minority, it is comparatively gaseous. 
For example Schrenck-Notzing*® places among his Group II of Tele- 
plastic phenomena, “the production of clouds and mist, vague half- 
shadows, forms in various stages of development, fragments of animal 


and human limbs ”; and this is illustrated in the Eva C. sittings, not 


always, but occasionally. Thus on June 8th. 1913, Mme. Bisson‘ ob- 
serves “a packet of material emerging from Eva’s body at her waist 
in the form of smoke.” Dr. Geley, speaking also from long experience, 





1 Proceedings S. P. R., Vol. XXXV, pp. 289-409. (May, 1925). 
2 Revue Métapsychique, Sept.-Oct., 1925, pp. 345, 346. 

3 Schrenck-Notzing, Phenomena of Materialization, p. 13. 

4 Schrenck-Notzing, op. cit. p. 243. 
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“The vaporous form is the more frequent and the best known. 
Near the medium there is outlined or amassed a kind of visible vapor, 
a sort of fog. In different parts of this fog there then appears what 
resembles a condensation.” He says of the Kluski sittings:® “ We 
would then see, the light having been lowered, light phosphorescent 
vapor, a sort of fog floating about and always over his head. This fog 
usually rolls like a light smoke. At the same time lights appear like 
foci of condensation ...... There was often the appearance of a 
trail of white vapor, faintly luminous, of which the size and shape 
changed constantly like those of a cloud.” So also Mme. Lacombe 
reports to Flammarion’ of the Countess Castelwicz. ‘ Here again the 
phantoms began as luminous, transparent, and subsequently condensing 
clouds.” At the Besinnet sittings® flitting lights like fireflies were 
observed about the medium’s person. “ Others were of a soft phos- 
phorescent or foggy nature with a slow floating movement.” Schrenck- 
Notzing gives descriptions and photographs of two mediums,’ one 
Bavarian, and one a Dutch lady, portraying the cloudy mass. 
Enough has been said to establish that a certain number of mediums 
producing teleplasm have these cloud phenomena. And similarly, if 
we look at all the known cases of people seeing “ faces in the dark,” a 
certain proportion describe them as forming in and from cloud-like 
vapor. Since there must be many readers who have not seen the de- 
scriptions collected and given in the English Society’s Proceedings, 
a single typical example may be given here, taken from the classic 
acount given by Mr. James Greenwood,”® author of “ Imagination in 
Dreams.” The faces, he says, were never seen except when his eyelids 
were closed, and their color was very faint, as of white on a black 
ground. “ Indeed, their general aspect is as if their substance were 
of pale smoke, and their outlines waver, fade, and revive, so that 
except for the half of a moment, the whole face is never clearly or 
completely visible at one time. A more accurate description would be 
that something which for one moment looks like a smoke-wreath or 
cloud-wreath, takes form the next. If you wish to retain it for con- 
templation, you wish and try in vain. Under the strenuous intent grasp 
of your sight it will change altogether after the manner of ‘ dissolving 
views’ and then fade out.” A certain number of my own corres- 
pondents give a very similar account, so that if the descriptions were 


5 


says: 





°Geley, Dr. G. From the Unconscious to the Conscious, p. 52. 
to ees Rev. Mét. 1921; trans, in Journ. American 8. P. R. Vol. XVII. p. 386, 
uly, 1923). 


7 Schrenck-Notzing, op. cit. p. 334. 

8 Transactions of the British College of Psychic Science, Vol. I. p. 39. 
® Schrenck-Notzing, Fig. 212 (Dutch); Bavarian, p. 335. 

10 Greenwood, James. Imagination in Dreams, pp. 17, 21. 
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taken from their context, it would often be difficult to know whether 
one were reading of a hypnagogic experience or of a séance. 

The chief point of difference lies in the fact that whereas the sitters 
with a materializing medium are fully awake and using their physical 
eyes to observe the phenomena, in the other case the observer must be 
only half-awake and as his eyes are closed he is not using the retina, 
whatever else are the means by which he sees. There is a profound 
difference here in mechanism and in the degree of consciousness used. 
But when we consider the matter from the medium’s point of view, 
there is no such difference, for I think I am right in saying that the 
medium is never in a state of full and active consciousness when phe- 
nomena are actually in course of production. If not in actual trance 
or hypnosis, he must be careful to remain as quiet and passive as 
possible. It is said of Kluski'’ “ He is able to observe the phenomena, 
but the least effort of attention, the slightest voluntary act on his part, 
result in cessation of the phenomena.” Exactly the same thing is 
reported by those hypnagogists who stop the coming of the “ faces” 
by a return to complete consciousness. 

To sum up therefore, we find the following points in common with 
both these orders of experience. 


(1) Darkness, the more complete the better, is highly favorable 
to both. 


(2) In this darkness, phosphorescent vapor, described as being like 
mist, cloud, or smoke, rolls and shifts, and in a more solid form is seen 
to be black, white, or grey. 

(3) The foggy or smoky matrix contains denser parts and is shot 
with lights many and small, disc shaped, or in trails. 

(4) They come and go rapidly, only showing for an instant, or if 
they remain longer they act as “ foci of condensation,” for the develop- 
ment of fragments of faces, fingers, etc., 

(5) There is a tendency for eyes to appear, the face building up 
about them, and in no case are objects other than parts of the figure 
produced by mediums. 

(6) The state of consciousness is alike in both, either absent or dim. 

And lastly, only a certain proportion of all the mediums producing 
teleplasm show just these characteristics, and similarly only a certain 
proportion of hypnagogists do so, but when we compare these two 
minorities, we do see a resemblance which is striking. 

I do not wish to be understood as concluding that everyone who 
sees the cloud-faces is an incipient “ teleplast,” but whatever the sub- 
stance is which forms in this way and is seen in these conditions it 1s 





11 Journ. Amer. S. P. R., as (6), p. 385. 
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manipulated evidently by the same principle which Prof. Driesch calls 
Entelechy, which Dr. Geley called a Dynamo-psychism, which Dr. 
Morton Prince calls the Co-Conscious; and which it is the particular 
object of our society to study and understand. 


ANALYSIS OF AN INTERESTING PHENOM- 
ENON IN MUSICAL ART 


BY IRVING WILSON VOORHEES, M.S., M.D. 


It has been my fortune during the past few months to study at 
close range an interesting phenomenon which is closely related to the 
voice problem and yet is quite distinct and apart from it. I refer to 
what is commonly known as “ Whistling.” Insofar as I am aware, no 
man of science has undertaken to analyze the anatomical and physiologi- 


cal groundwork of this very curious art. In fact it has not been 
recognized as an art but has rather partaken of the nature of a circus 
feat, something of interest to be sure, but quite beyond the pale of 
serious consideration. This is, I think, a very unjust attitude toward 
a rare gift of Nature,—a gift which for the most part has been neg- 
lected or mistreated, but which has the elements of greatness when 
allowed to come to its full flower. It is frequently maintained that 
everyone has, at least in embryonic form, the gift of song. That 
before speech came to the lips of man, song was. The evolutionary 
order of the various gifts of expression must, of course, remain forever 
in doubt, since there can be no available facts upon which to base a 
satisfactory hypothesis. Nevertheless, we have a right to assume that 
the first desire for soul expression was innate and fundamental, and 
that in casting about for a medium in which to express his emotions 
man must have depended largely upon his imitative instinct. The 
murmur of the purling streams as they wound their way through glade 
and dell, the sighing of the wind in the trees, the rustle of leaves,—all 
of these sounds must have fallen strangely upon the human ear for the 
first time, but over and above all is it not possible that the glorious 
trilling and whistling of the birds enraptured man and caused him to 
emulate the sounds heard in the branches above him? Was not the 
desire to blow air through the pursed lips primordial? The infant of 
to-day shows this trend very early although the result is ineffectual. 
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Is it not likely that before either speech or song, comes the instinct 
to whistle? 

This essay, however, is not concerned with the matter of whistling 
per se but with a variation which for want of a better name we shall 
call warbling. Now warbling, as we hear it in the voices of coloraturas, 
is in many respects the highest and most difficult form of vocal art, 
and is very greatly appreciated by all music lovers. It depends on two 
chief factors, breath capacity and control, and variation of effect by 
consummate ability to make a series of interrupted sounds at uniform 
intervals. This interruption is the result of vibratory muscular coor- 
dination. By placing the fingers lightly upon the throat of a color- 
atura, one can sense a very definite and distinct oscillation of the’ 
extrinsic muscles of the larynx. 

There is yet another type of warbling which is neither whistling nor 
singing. This I have met with only once and it seems so rare as to 
deserve especial study. It is extremely difficult to analyze because of 
its very complicated nature. Quite accidentally I discovered that one 
of my patients, Mme. Blanche Waldo Dewey, is possessed of an unusual 
gift. For some years she had been entertaining friends in Europe with 
the charm of her bird-like trilling. 

Ultimately this came to the attention of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who arranged a special social function at Sunderland House 
in Mme. Dewey’s honor. Lord Lonsdale, a noted patron of Arts and 
Letters who was present, became greatly interested in this new art 
form, and introduced the warbler to Royalty. The success thus 
achieved encouraged continued application and study in the effort to 
bring the art to perfection. 

It is worthy of note that the very high degree of excellence attained 
is not due to the advice of any teacher or master, chiefly because there 
is no known person who can demonstrate the technique. For this reason 
I experienced a great deal of difficulty in studying Mme. Dewey’s work 
as a scientific problem, and was unable to get help from others because 
no physician or voice specialist had ever had occasion to pursue this 
interesting phenomenon. The patient herself was not able to assist me 
materially in this, although she was anxious to do so and submitted 
willingly to all tests. Fortunately Mme. Dewey is a trained musician, 
and exemplifies what I have often declared; namely, that the violin is 
the best instrument for training the ear to accurate judgments of tonal 
values. At the age of nine years she played the violin so well that she 
entertained the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen in Canada and was 
acclaimed a virtuosa. 


About this time the late Theodore Thomas became interested in the 
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violinistic possibilities of this precocious child, and sent her with a note 
to Joachim in Berlin, and she was fairly on the way to a career as a 
violinist when she became interested in the voice. Unfortunately her 
vocal powers were so limited that it seemed scarcely worth while to 
continue into the long years of plodding which must be lived through 
before any modicum of success could be hers. Discovering the possibil- 
ities of still another rare and unusual gift, however, this remarkable 
woman set to work to develop these latent faculties, and the present 
degree of excellence is a testimonial to her painstaking and untir- 
ing efforts. 

The first essential factor of note is the enormous lung capacity 
and great muscular power. Much of this development is due to breath- 
ing exercises which have been practiced daily for years. The breath 
is taken in as deeply as possible and held, while the muscles of the arms 
and trunk are put through various movements too complicated to be. 
described here. Exhalation is then practiced, not as forced expiration, 
but the air is allowed to escape under control so that it would be 
possible to measure scientifically the exact amount emitted per second. 
This breathing is of the type known as “ costo-abdominal,” that is, a 
consummation of the power of the chest and abdominal muscles. 
Through their contraction the abdominal muscles press against the 
diaphragm and produce pressure upward against the ribs. The ab- 
dominal cavity is narrowed both transversely and antero-posteriorly 
(fore and aft), and the air forced upward out of the lungs meets the 
resistance at the glottis which roughly speaking is made up of the vocal 
cords. It is possible, therefore, to regulate the outflow of air by ad- 
justing the vocal cords so that they allow much or little air to escape 
according to the desired effect. The column of air is directed into the 
mouth and emitted through the pursed lips. Control of air in the 
mouth is largely effected by the position of the tongue; control of air 
at the glottis is effected by the extrinsic muscles of the larynx. One 
can feel the movement of these later muscles very distinctly by standing 
behind the patient and placing the pads of the fingers of both hands 
over the larynx. 

When setting the muscles for a trill the head is thrown backward, 
the neck arches forward, and the head and shoulders are drawn closer 
together giving the appearance of a swollen neck. In this attitude the 
larynx is distinctly forward. Examination of the interior of the larynx 
shows nothing unusual save a peculiarly curved epiglottis which is 
cylindrical like a tube, and takes an active part in shaping the air 
column at the point of emission. The neck measurement before setting 
the muscles was 34 centimeters (133% inches) ; after setting the muscles, 
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361, centimeters (143 inches). That is, the neck expansion is 21;, 
centimeters or one inch. 

Other measurements are also of interest. The chest expansion is 
8 centimeters or 314 inches. This is equal to the expansion proudly 
exhibited by many male athletes. 

The measurement at the level of the diaphragm shows a muscular 
expansion of 7 centimeters or 234 inches, while the abdominal muscles 
are especially well developed, showing an expansion of 10 centimeters 
or 4 inches. 

In order to get a different viewpoint Dr. Frank E. Miller has also 
analyzed Mme. Dewey’s artistic capacity. 

Dr. Miller writes: “ Every part of the vocal apparatus is used as in 
singing except the mouth which is focussed into a universal and un- 
changeable iris diaphragm letting out power and pitch accurately. The 
_ mouth opens only to let the sound out of its puckered opening just as in 
voice production, yet six octaves higher than the ordinary voice. All 
possible style, expression and pathos are present without diction. 
Therefore, whistling tones like a bird’s are produced, except that where 
a bird uses its beak Mme. Dewey uses her lips and teeth. The forward 
and backward-pulling muscles are used with such dexterity that changes 


so quick and powerful are the cause occasionally of differences in pitch 
as well as power,—pitch which can be noticed by the trained ear in 
people who produce ‘ Whistling Voice.’ This might be compared to 
singing, but the lips are not used to any extent. There is actual 


dactylization of the tongue and soft palate because each current of 
air is fingered out morphologically by the soft palate and tongue as if 
the hands were being used to direct air currents from the glottis to the 
nose and mouth. The whistling sound then produced is perceived by 
the ear which causes immediate adjustment of autonomies if the tone 
is not correct. This all adds to the beauty, dexterity and fineness of 
tone. A bird with lungs not as large as an ordinary peanut produces 
tones of such power and clarity that they can balance an orchestra of 
one hundred pieces. The bird sings, however, in sixth to seventh 
octave above Mme. Dewey’s range, her note being two octaves above 
mezzo soprano. She warbles, however, as a bird sings.” 

Dr. P. M. Bobier, a well-known specialist of Paris, after examin- 
ation, said that Mme. Dewey’s technique was exceptional and that no 
one has yet succeeded in equalling her warbling. The thoracic capacity 
he thought was enormous, and the muscles on the pharynx and larynx 
greatly developed. 

Mme. Tetrazzini in a charming personal note accompanied by her 
photograph described Mme. Dewey as the “the Tetrazzini of the 
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Birds ” and assured her of the great interest and pleasure she had ex- 
perienced in learning of this new art, upon hearing it so beautifully 
demonstrated. Mme. Marchesi confirmed this opinion and was delighted 
with the “ rich and rare tone.” Mme. Albani, another well-known sing- 
ing artist, marvelled at the “ wonderful expression and feeling which 
Mme. Dewey is able to portray, thus making her work interesting, 
artistic and musical.” 

Finally, we have the written word of Prof. Dr. M. Cornelius Rubner, 
Head of the Department of Music of Columbia University, New York, 
who was surprised and pleased at the demonstration of this curious 
gift. Prof. Rubner found that “the extraordinary bird-like sound 
which she produces apparently through her powerful breath control is 
not tangible, judged from the standpoint of purely academic music, 
no more than the notes and trills of a bird can be classed with instru- 
mental or vocal music. Yet her art leaves an impression akin to the 
sensation we experience when listening to a full-throated bird. Mme. 
Dewey will always meet with the greatest interest, not only of expert 
musicians, but of the general public, and I sincerely wish her the success 
that is her due.” 

From a strictly scientific viewpoint these kindly opinions are of no 
great value, since they are, after all, opinions only, but I discounted 
them when undertaking the study of this vocal phenomenon, and was 
pleased to find that many of the preconceived theories I had formulated 
in reflecting upon certain phases of the problem were borne out in fact 
by careful measurements and many examinations of the entire vocal 
mechanism. It seems, therefore, that we have here a unique gift which, 
happily, has been wrought and moulded into the beautiful instrument 
it now is,—a curious representation of what Nature can bring, but, 
as a matter of fact, very rarely does bring to the highest fulfiilment 
of the original promise. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 


The notes on Current Periodicals are strictly documentary. We leave to the 
periodicals and the authors the entire responsibility for their observations and inter- 
pretations. The purpose of this summary is, purely and simply, to keep our readers 
m touch with the movement of psychical research throughout the world. 


The Classification and Vocabulary of Metapsychics by RENE SupreE. Rev. 
Met. for Nov.-Dec, ’25. 

_ The author was a member of the two committees appointed at the Congress 

tor Psychical Research at Warsaw to lay down the principles for an inter- 

national system of classification and terminology, similar to that of the 

established sciences. He objects to the expression “ psychical research” as 
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being too broad and too vague. Of the expressions “ metapsychics” (France) 
and “ parapsychics” (Germany) he considers the latter somewhat more 
suitable by reason of its etymology, and less likely to be confusing than 
“metapsychics ’ which so closely resembles “ metaphysics.” 5. remarks that 
Boirac 20 years ago used the word “parapsychics” and that Schrenck- 
Notzing and nearly all Germany still prefer this expression. However, the 
tremendous influence of Richet, who created the term “ metapsychics,” is 
sufficient, S. thinks, to give it the ascendency and preference. He well says 
that it is not scientific reason that keeps the various writers divided between 
“meta” and “ para.” 

Classification of the phenomena on the basis of the fields which they most 
resemble, with a suitable prefix, either “ meta” or “ para,” is discussed. With 
“ para,’ we would have “ paraphysics,” “ paraphysiology,” “ parapsychology,” 
etc.; the first and third are already in use in the German literature. lf 
“meta” were used similarly ambiguity would arise in the use of “ meta- 
physics.” Therefore “ meta” could not be used in this way. No objection is 
made to this use of “para.” S. criticizes severely Prof. Richet’s classifica- 
tion of the field as “ subjective metapsychics ” and “ objective metapsychics.” 
He points out the confusion that has existed over the use of the words 
“ subjective” and “ objective” in philosophy. Since subjective psychology is 
introspective, interior observation, and since there is no introspection in 
metapsychics (he asserts), then there is no such thing as_ subjective 
metapsychics. 

Mackenzie has proposed the division of the field into (1) “ perceptive” 
or “static” (including telepathy and clairvoyance) and (2) “active” 


or 
‘dynamic ”’ (movements involving forces). S. states that M. himself is not 


satisfied with this division. Maxwell called the one group of phenomena 


“cc 


intellectual” or “ mental” and the other “ physical.” This corresponds to 


the “ parapsychologie”’ and “ paraphysics” of the German investigators. 
S. insists however that there is a mental! factor in the physical and possibly 
a physical factor in the mental phenomena, and expresses the hope that a 
more precise empirical division of the field may yet be provided. 

On the point of vocabulary four main principles are stated as the funda- 
mental bases: 


1. Terms produced should be of Greek or Latin origin. 
2. Avoidance of words already having a significance in other branches of 
science, such as psychometry, ectoplasm, etc. 

3. Exclusion of words carrying an hypothesis with them. S. thinks 
“cryptesthesia,” proposed by Richet, implies that an unknown sense is opera- 
tive, which is an hypothesis. The word “medium” implies communication 
with the dead. §S. thinks the word absurd when applied to subjects producing 
phenomena having no “ spiritistic ’ character. 

4. Preference should be given to words which permit of an easy passage 
from noun to verb and adjective forms. 

Some of the existing expressions are considered in the light of these rules. 
“Telepathy ” (etymologically—impression made on the mind) is approved of, 
partly out of respect for Myers, although S. thinks “ diapsychy” (transfer 
from mind to mind) agrees better with the third principle. ‘“ Metagnomy ” 
satisfies the requirements and takes the place of “clairvoyance,” which is 
ambiguous and in its strictest sense too limiting. Telepathy is defined as the 
communication of thought which occurs between two minds without the exer- 
cise of the normal senses. Metagnomy is the acquisition of knowledge, either 
of tangible objects or of thoughts, naturally inaccessible to the mind. S. calls 
metagnomy the cardinal faculty of metapsychics; it includes telepathy by 


definition. Thus all subjective metapsychic phenomena are reduced to a 
single type—metagnomous. 
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Turning to the objective side, he finds the same factor present in ideo- 
plastic phenomena. For convenience these are divided into “telergy” and 
“teleplasty.” In telergy the “teleplasm” (ectoplasm or psychic fluid) per- 
forms more or less visibly some work on external matter. It is work at a 
distance. This work can be mechanical, as in “telekinesis,” (movement) ; 
“hylocasty,” as in raps, apports, ete.; various physical and chemical phenom- 
ena, such as light, thermal changes, electric and magnetic phenomena, etc. 
Telergy is a production of forces; teleplasty is a production of forms. Thus 
S. makes telergy a sub-heading under teleplasty (assuming a structure neces- 
sary in all cases of telergy), and makes teleplasty a special phase under 
metagnomy. Thus metagnomy is made to include all metapsychic phenomena. 

In place of the word “ medium” for which S. has been using the expres- 
sion “ metapsychic subject” the terms “ metagnome” for mental, and “ tele- 
plaste”’ for physical phenomena are suggested by S. The decision on these 
terms and others proposed is left to the next congress. Readers of S.’s recent 
volume, /ntroduction a la Métapsychique Humaine, will recognize the present 
article as a brief presentation of certain chapters of the book.—J. B. R. 


Experiments in Metagnomy with M. Stefan Ossowiecki. Rev. Met. for Nov.- 
Dec., 1925. 


Dr. Osty reports some tests made with this exceptional “ metagnome” 
or psychometric medium under excellent control. They were carried out, 
one by Prof. Richet, another by Prof. de Szmurlo, and a third by Prof. 
Santoliquido. Dr. Osty adds his commments. 

The subject, Ossowiecki, and Prof. R. were in one room alone while Mme. 
O. and Mme. R. were in another, alone. Mme. R. made a sketch of a ship on 
a card, folded the card and sealed it in an opaque envelope. While doing this 
she was 2 meters from Mme. O and separated from her by a desk laden with 
papers. She thinks Mme. O. could not have seen what she drew. 

O. and R. entered the room and R. took the sealed envelope to examine it 
as to sealing and opacity. Satisfied, he turned the envelope over to O., who, 
after looking at it and turning it over, placed his hands (holding the envelope) 
behind his back. R. asserts that the envelope did not leave his sight for an 
instant. After about sixty seconds, O. took a slip of paper and made a quite 
similar sketch, representing a ship; though not identical in every line. R. 
discusses scrupulously every possibility of error or fraud, but apparently 
thinks that none existed. 

Prof. S. was told by O. to take a calling card from his (S.’s) portfolio, 
make a drawing on it, seal it in an envelope, and call him when it was ready. 
Dr. Osty then took O. out of the room and into another, seating him with his 
back to the door. When S. called and O. returned to the first room, he was 
handed an opaque, sealed envelope. Without looking at it a moment he 
placed his hands behind his back and after some seconds said: “ You have not 
made a drawing ..... You have written a word, ... in Italian... 
Francesco . . .” and he wrote it out on paper, even inclining it in the same 
direction as it had been written in the original. The description was en- 
tirely correct. 

In his test Prof. de S. tried to eliminate telepathy from the operation. He 
had two friends each send him two exposed but undeveloped photographic 
plates, each wrapped in red and then in black paper, all in the same manner. 

escription of the conditions under which each plate was exposed was 
Written out and accompanied the packet in a sealed envelope. In the presence 
of de S. and two fellow members of the Psychophysical Society of Warsaw, 

. took one of the packets from the box containing the four on the table. In 
spite of his exhaustion following a strenuous day he described the contents, 
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saying that it was a photographic plate, told where it had been taken, i. e. in 
an apartment, and described the apartment in its characteristic details. He 
gave descriptions that, except for two details, precisely fit the three persons 
who were present at the exposure of the plate, one woman and two men. 
He repeatedly mentioned “the chateau” but did not seem to see where it 
belonged in the scheme. Now, the plate was a photograph, taken in the 
apartment described, of a painting of a chateau or mosque standing on a hill. 
No one was present who knew anything about the preparation of the plates. 
Prof. de S. thinks therefore that telepathy will not explain these results. 

In commenting on these experiments, Dr. Osty states that telepathy was 
rendered impossible; that that is an illusion. As a result of his own re- 
searches he affirms that if a person gifted with “ paranormal connaissance” ea: 
comes into contact with an object touched by another his gift permits the Fe 
unconscious mental collaboration between the two psychisms, either near at vo 
hand or at a distance. He says the only way to exclude the possibility of IE 
telepathic action is to use data not known to any human being. He suggests ta 
that there may be, in addition to telepathy in space, telepathy in time.—J. B. R. 
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